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known wherever sunshine suc- | 


ceeds to darkness, is not, for his purse’s sake, further 


at 


died unusually but quite naturally 


ca 


ose name, 


This publication is dedi 


DEDI 


to the patron who made it financially possible, the busiest 


man in England, but who is never too busy to be kind, the 
best friend and, adviser an undertaking could possess, in 


whose hands everything turns to gold because his heart is 


made of it, but wh 
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indicated here. _ 
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“The 
Cries of 


London’ 


13 Plates ~ 


after 


FRANCIS 
WHEAT- 
LEY, R.A. 


Engraved 
“in 

Mezzotint - 
by 
EDWARD 
STODART 


**Old Chairs to 
Mend” 


**“Sweet China 
Oranges, sweet 
China” 
‘*Knives, Scis- 
sors and Razors 
to Grind” 


**"Furnips and 
Carrots, ho” 


“Hot Spiced 
Gingerbread, 
Smoking Hot” 

**Do you want 
any Matches?” 


Strawberries, 
scarlet Straw- 
berries” 

new Love- 
Song, only a ha'- 
penny apiece” 
Bunches 
a penny, Prim- 
roses, two bun- 
ches a penny” 


‘Round and 
Sound, Five- 


pence a pound, 
Duke Cherries” 


**Milk Below 
Maids” 
**‘New Mackerel 
New Mackerel!” 


**Fresh gathered 
Peas, young 
Hastings” 


The CRIES LONDON 


13 Plates 


After FRANCIS WHEATLEY, 
Engraved in Mezzotint by EDWARD STODART 


UNIQUE REPRODUCTION 
INTEREST COLLECTORS 


E, are fortunate in ing a new 
series of Mezzotint 
of Francis Wheatley’s famous “Cries 
of London.” 


Never have these popular subjects been treated in so 
masterly a manner for reproduction as is evidenced in 
this, Mr, Stodart’s latest work. 


We are confident in believing that the present issue 
of the series in a small size (viz., 6 by 42 inches) 
suited: 00: -well 


** Strawberries, Scarlet Strawberries” 


appreciated. The work has beenengraved by Mr. Edward 
Stodart, who has given several years to their production. :. 
There are thirteen plates, engraved in Mezzotint. The. 
editions will be limited to 350 Arrtist’s Proofs printed in 


Colour, and 25 sets in Monochrome. The proofs will be 
stamped by the Printsellers’ Association, and will be 


published at the very low price of £21 the set. 


Full particulars and miniature reproductions of the 13° 
subjects will be gladly sent upon application. 


THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 
26 Museum Street London W.C.1 “Milk Below, Maids” 
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ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 


from WESTMINSTER ABBEY and 
ST. MARGARET'S WESTMINSTER 


Medieval and Renaissance Carving and Sculpture including 
Georgian and Adam work 


Descriptive Preface, with Interesting Archeological and Artistic Notes, 


by ALBERT E. BULLOCK, A.R.1.B.A. 

‘This Issue contains 700 Large Plates in Two Parts. Size 16 in. by 
12 in., with 750 Collotype Illus. Edition limited to 400 copies. Part I, 
ready shortly. Part II, to follow 
Price Subscription £3 8 6 nett, the Set of 2 Portfolios, or £4 4 0 
after published. Prospectus on application 


Published by 
J. TIRANTI & CO., 13, Maple St., Tottenham Court Road, W 
London (England) 


BOOKS 
Art, Belles Lettres, Drama, Etc. 


Over 1,000,000 Volumes in stock on every 
conceivable subject in strictly classified order. 
Second-hand and New. Catalogue No. 38 
| free. State wants. 

Books bought; best prices given. 


| 
|W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 121-125, Charing Crom Road 


New & Forthcoming ART BOOKS 


THE LIFE & WORK OF JOHN ZOFFANY, R.A. 
By Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G:-C. Williamson. Richly illus- 
trated with numerous plates in photogravure, many illustrations in colour 
and half-tone representing all the artist's chief works, The edition is 
limited to 500 numbered copies, printed on fine paper, handsomely 
bound, Demy 4to. £8 8 0 net. 

This book, commenced long before the war was thought of, will form 
one of the most beautiful and at the same time valuable gilts of the 
season. Neither pains ner cost have been spared to make it complete. 


THE LAST CRUSADE (1914-18). By Donald Maxwell 

This new book, by the author of “ Adventures with a Sketch Book,” 
contains a large number of beautiful drawings of Palestine, reproduced 
in colour and in black and white. It is most handsomely produced, 
and forms an admirable gilt book. 5 0 net. 


JACOB EPSTEIN AND HIS WORK. By Bernard 


van Dieren. Illustrated with 50 reproductions in collotype of his 
sculptures. Demy 4to. 

In this book the separate works of the sculptor are described and 
discussed; and they are viewed asa whole in their historical importance. 
The sculptor’s personality, chiefly as it appears from his varied produc- 
tions, constitutes a biographical section of the book, whose toremost 
aim is to give the first selection of reproduction of Epstein’s work to the 
many who love it and to many others who know it only by reputation 
an opportunity to acquire some knowledge of this work of a man who 
is at the same time one of the world’s greatest artists, and one of the 
most original and profound minds of his generation. £1 5 0 net. 


~MOTHER AND CHILD.—The drawings by Bernard 
Meninsky. With letterpress by Jan Gordon. Demy 4to. 

Although Bernard Meninsky, as his hame suggests, is of Polish origin, 
he was born in Liverpool and has lived much of his life there. Betore 
the war he had had drawings exhibited in various London and Provincial 
Galleries, but it was only in the spring of this year that Messrs. Marchant 
& Co., of the Goupil Gallery, gave a “one-man show ” of Meninsky's work. 
The exhibition was an immediate success. &The subject of most of these 
drawings is “ Maternity ”"—delightful studies of a mother with her infant 
child, drawn with unerring skill and realistic force, and showing the 
charming and intimate relationship-ef mother and baby in many varied 
ways. 32 of these drawings are excellently reproduced in the present 
volume, to which Mr. Jan Gordon has contributed an interesting and 
sympathetic commentary. : 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W.1 


Twelve Poems By J. c. sQUIRE, Author 


of The Survival of the Fittest, The Three Hills, The 
Lily of Malud and other poems, With title-page, 
decorations and initials by AUSTIN O. SPARE 
(Editor of “‘Form’”’) cut on wood by W. M. R. Quick. 
Printed on fine hand-made paper and bound in art 
poards: limited edition, large 8vo. 4s. net; twenty 
copies on large paper, autographed by Author and 


Artist, bound in vellum, 21s. net. 


« All the poems have a rhythm as distinctive as their style . . . a 
technical achievement of the first order.” ——Westminster Gazette. 


The Green Pastures Series Edited by 


JAMES GUTHRIE. 
Printed on fine paper, demy 8vo. 24 pages, bound in 
a coloured wrapper specially designed by the Editor. 
Number One. MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD by 


J. Freeman, containing Frontispiece by James Guthrie: Child- 
hood Calls ; The Answer; The First House; .The Other 


House; The Fire; The Kite; The Chair; The Swing; Fear; 


The Streets; When Childhood died; All that 1 was I am. 


Number Two. IN MEMORIAM, EDWARD 
THOMAS, containing: Up in the Wind; Sonnets of April; 
As I knewhim; Killed in Action; In Memoriam; E.T.Cover 
and other designs by James Guthrie. 


Copies : Two Shillings and Sixpence, post paid. 


The Book of Pleasure By AUSTIN O. 


SPARE; introduction by Ernest Collings. This 
beautiful volume contains eighteen full-page and 
twenty-three vignette engravings; well-arranged text 
pages in handsome type. Japanese vellum, deckle edge; 
10x 15; bound in cloth. Only a few hundred printed. 
Privately published ; London 1913. 12s. 6d. post free. 
Edition de Luxe, bound in vellum, signed, Artist’s 
bookplate, 30s. 


The Bookplate Magazine Edited ty 


JAMES GUTHRIE. 


Number One contains the following articles: The 
English Society, Concerning the EnglisH Pictorial Book- 
plate, First Principles for Collectors. There are also the 
Editor’s Notes and Reviews, and a selection of Bookplates 
by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., J. Paul Cooper, James Guthrie, 
T. Erat Harrison, Harold Nelson, Bernard Sleigh, H. J. . 
Stock, R.I., Pickford Waller. 


Number Two contains: A Note on Wood-Engraving 
by Bernard Sleigh, an article on The Treatment of the Figure 
in Bookplates, the second part of Historical Reflections, Notes 
and Reviews, and many new designs. 


Copies may be had by Subscription 1os. 6d. per annum, 
or single copy 2s. 8d. post paid in the United Kingdom. 


THE MORLAND PRESS LTD 190 EBURY ST LONDON SWr1 
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The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


COMMEMORATION PLAQUE 
DECLARATION OF PEACE 


By GOTFRED RODE 


The motif of this plaque is taken from the older 
Edda, of the Norse mythology, where the Sibyl 


Rising from the Sea a new 
Earth verdant and glorious. 


The artist has embodied this vision in his com- 
position, where a woman and child watch the 
opening dawn and the birth of a new world. 


° £1 10s 0d 


Danish Art Galleries, 2 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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A STUDY BY JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 
(/t shows the use of the ‘‘net” as an aid to pen-sketching.) 


Bea Living Force 


Art 


Why go on * “ struggling alone,” wasting your talent 
by repeating the old mistakes, getting your sketches 
‘* returned with thanks.” Break away from the old 
imitation plaster-cast methods. Be a living Force 
in Art. Follow your impulse to create. 


VEN as you look at the picture here, your 


fingers are unconsciously longing to sketch it, 


your mind is taking in its lines. Act on that - 


inspiration. lake a sheet of paper, copy the test 
sketch, or better still, invent something of your own 
and send it to Mr. Hassall for criticism. 


Determine in your An Career to create somethin 
that will never perish. It is just this earnest aim which 
Mr. Hassall will help you to accomplish. Under. his 
inspiration and training you will find the living force 
_ within you translate itself into original and beautiful 
forms of 

Now is the time to act. Mr. Hassall can only take 
a limited number of pupils for his famous postal course 
of individual tuition and criticism. Send a specimen 
of your work as soon as you can. There is no 
obligation to become a pupil. 


You will receive a free criticism and a 


Beautiful 48-page Book 
Illustrated in Colours 


Address— 
Mr. JOHN HASSALL, 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Lid. 
3, Stratford Studios, Kensington, W.8., 


and give the name of this paper. 
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APPLE 


(OF BEAUTY AND DISCORD) 


First Quarter 


January 1920 


FOREWORD 


The name given to this new periodical owes its origin 
toa flash of genius—not the writer’s, by whom however 
it was gladly adopted on account of its apparently utter 
irrelevance: it conveyed at first hearing and for the pur- 
pose in view really nothing, and yet seemed full of vague 
intangible relevance. The Apple has played its part in 
the history of literature and art: Adamand Eve—Atalanta 
—The Garden of the Hesperides—Paris ... numberless 
poets and painters owe their glory or utter confusion to 
the inspiration they have sought from the legends that 
have sprung from the fruit that has delighted the stomachs 
of men and pigs. | 

And now Dr. Rendell Harris has proved that Apollo, 
the leader of the Muses, himself is etymologically and 
historically none other than our homely Apple. 

The vague delighted tremors of subconscious associa- 
tive joy are thus explained and the complete relevance of 
this name for a magazine devoted to art and letters estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Something should here be said as to the policy of 


‘“‘ The Apple.” Like its arboreal namesake it is intended 


to be looked at, bought, enjoyed and digested by “‘ high 
and low” without distinction. It has not the easy 
gustatory persuasiveness of the peach, still less does it 


seek to oust that overrated roe which as “‘caviare to the 


general ’’ tickles the palates of jaded clique and esoteric 
coterie; in short “‘ The Apple” has only one policy ; 
to entertain its readers with living literature and art 
collected from many gardens and culled occasionally 
from the ever living, ever fruitful orchards of the past. 
It is the hope of the editors that the juxtaposition of 
harshly opposite types of mind will prove to be a more 
healthy diet of thought than the peptonised preparations 
of the daily, weekly and monthly press. No doubt the 
absence of pancreatic editorial activity may occasion 
temporary irritation, may sound—to vary the catachresis 
—a note of discord. If so the ediférs make no apology, 
believing asithey do that public digestion would be greatly 
improved by a ‘wider stomachic catholicity. There is, 
however, one section of the public which “‘ The Apple”’ 
does not wish to cater for; it is that which ever trust- 
fully puts its thought out—as ’t were dirty linen. 
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Exercise in Brushwork 


THE MAYOR’S ROBES: 


Perhaps one of the most depressing and portentous 
events since the war has been an unconsidered trifle: 
The Mayor of Poplar’s refusal to don his robes of office. 
The new Mayor claims to be one of the builders of a 
new world: one of ws in fact; but perhaps you are not 
interested in a better world this side of Styx? At all 
events I am—and so the Mayor’s refusal alarms me. I 


am anxious to carry my hod of bricks for the new © 


building, but if this action is a sign and a portent, I shall 
goon strike. The new Mayor would pretend that he 


is one among equals, and refuses to be made distinguish- 
% 


By an Unknown Japanese Artist 


able, disdains in fact and act distinction. But surely 
the Mayor must know that his fellow citizens are not 
all Mayors; and he ought to feel that he is indeed a very 
distinguished person, very distinguished by his electors’ 
vote of confidence in him. Is he ashamed of it? 

The new Mayor of Poplar is known to have advanced 
opinions: Liberté! Fgalité! Fraternité! and being at the 
same time a peaceful citizen would prefer his revolutions 
not in ‘‘sanguine’’ but in “‘sepia,’’ in an undistinguished 
drab. I am dead against that. I hate monotony; I 
want all the colours of the rainbow. Liberté? Egalité? 
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“The Rose of Dream” 


By Cecil French 
From a Lithograph ; 
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_ robes of distinction because you were. 


Fraternité? What is the use of crying Liberté in a world 
that should be founded on service ; what is the sense of 
piping Fraternité in this world where there are few people 
whom one would care to acknowledge even as second 
cousins. And Egalité: Picture yourself humanity all 
drab in habit and habits, or all bloodred for that matter. 
imagine it! The trouble however is that so few seem 
to be able to imagine anything, and so your social 
reformers manipulate the problems of humanity as if 
they were set by Euclid; proceed to turn their statistical 
tables against you; flatten you out—heedless of the 
curvature of space—with a triumphant q.e.d., and ap- 
plaud the Mayor of Poplar’s equation. 

That comes of neglecting art. If the social reformers 
worried a little less about equations and equality, and a 
little more about art, a better world would become not 
only conceivable but also realisable. - Art depends in its 
essentials on an appreciation and on an 
observance of order, but by no means 
on equality. Man stands in relation to 
art as God stands in relation to Kosmos; 
hence art is no more concerned with 
equality than is “ the Divine Marshal.” 
On the contrary: artists or poets, i.e. 
makers of things, moulders of thought 
rejoice in vatiety and variations. Your 
inartistic social reformer prefers the puri- 
tanical grey uniform of indistinction. 
And so: “I'm as good as you are”’ says 
the horny-handed; “I am no better” says 
the Mayor; ‘‘More’s the pity” say |. I 
would rejoice to think that you mounted 
your place of eminence, and wore your 


I would willingly be your train-bearer, 
and open your crested Rolls-Royce for 
you and consider myself honoured in 
the act. For what greater glory can a 
man have than the deserved vote of con- 
fidence of his fellows; and does not the 
honour these pay to such an one reflect 
on them ? 

Therefore the reformers of society 


should invoke the aid of artists. — The artist taking the 
word in the widest sense—sees all things in perspective 
and proportion and each thing in its place. He gives 
eminence and prominence where they are due. He 
does not want things levelled, made uniform and 
equal, things that are not so. God's order is not like 
that, why then should his be? The artist therefore be- 
lieves in robes of dignity; in palaces and “‘upper cham- 
bers.’”’ Only he does not want hereditary brewers to wear 


coronets, nor petty pilferers on gigantic scales to occupy — 


palaces and “‘upper chambers.”’ Nor does he want Com- 
moners with minds like suburban terraces, nor “Cabinets”’ 
constructed on the principle of ‘‘Strong-rooms.”’ 

The artist claims the freedom of God; arid would 
improve pon it: or rather God in him wants to improve 
His habitation. As Kosmos is an improvement on 
Chaos, so would the artist improve on Kosmos, not 

by levelling—time does that without his 


help—but by setting up, even setting up 
men and women on pedestals so they 
have deserved well of humanity, with- 


ground. 
Therefore, if none should go naked, 


some should wear purple and fine linen; 
if none shouldstarve, some at least should 
have in stiperabundance; not chaotic- 
ally by hereditary right, not nefariously 
by monetary might, but in conscious 
honour and willing recognition of their 
service to the common weal. 

The Mayor of Poplar must don his 
robes without delay; and the social re- 
formers must speedily makeroom for in- 
equality in their schemes, or they won’t 


thought to help them—-and without us, 
I warn them, their civilisation will come 


guished. 

That, at all events, is the verdict of 
history: ifthey resent it, they must argue 
it out with Clio. 


8 From a design for a Book Cover 
by Laurence Housman 


out waiting until they are safely under 


get us artists, us poets, us moulders of | 


to grief, their culture will be undistin-— 
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“Landscape, Holland” 


From a Wash Drawing 


By Jan Poortenaar 


WED-AWAY HILL: BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Who came last down Wed-away Hill? 
A man and a maid with a bucket of yeast: 
Hand-in-hand the bucket above, 
There they were, head over ears in love! 
And the lower they went, 
From minute to minute, 
The more content, 
The more they were in it. 
When up the hill wh his book in his bag, 
Trotting along ona good fat nag, 
Who should meet them then but the priest. 
And what did the priest say then? 


What did he say? The priest stood still, 


And thus spake he on Wed-away Hill: — 


“O, man, and O, maid, with your bucket of yeast, 
“Hand-in-hand the bucket above, 
“There you go head-over-ears in love! 
“And the nearer you lean, 
“A-kissing and carrying, 
“The more must it mean 
“You’re ripe for marrying. 
“So since on the way you have met with me, 
“With my book in my bag, and my pocket for fee,« 
“You've only to pay me, and married you'll be.’’ 
And what did the man say then? 


What did he say? The man stood still, 
And thus spake he on Wed-away Hill: 
“Oh, me and my maid, with our bucket of yeast, 
“Hand-in-hand the bucket above, 
“*Tis true we're head-over-ears in love. 
“And the more we kiss, 
“And the further we roam, 
“The more, I wis, 
“We were better at home! 


10 


“But as for marrying her and me,— 

“You with your book, and your pocket for fee,— 
“Fact is—I am married already!”’ quoth he. 

And what did the priest say then? 


What did he say? Of a truth not loath, 
He opened his mouth and rebuked them both: 
“OQ, man, and O, maid, with your souls to sell 
“Have you thought of the death you’re soon to die, 
“When head-over-ears in hell you lie? 
“For the more you act 
“The way you’re doing, 
“The further in fact 
“Have you run to ruin, 
“But since, on the road, you have met with me, 
“With my book in my bag, and my pocket for fee,— 
“Now put you apart, so saved shall you be? ’”’ 
And what did the two say then? 2 


What did they say? Why, they only stopt, 
And laughed, and laughed, till they almost dropt. 
“Oh, marry, come up!” cried the man, “Amen!” 
And up he heft his bucket of yeast, 
And tilted it over the head of the priest! 
Quoth he, “You carry 
“A foolish trade — 
“If a man mayn’t marry 
“A wife, a maid!”’ 


“Why, you fool,” cried the maid, “he’s married to me!” 


“To be sure,” said the man, “I’m married to she; 
“And hot from the wedding now home go we. 
“But the maid is a maid—till it pleases me. 

“Ho, ho! He-haw! Ha, ha! and Te-hee!”’ 
And what could the priest say then? 
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“The Mermaid” 


From a Lithograph 
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By Gwendolen Raverat 


From a Woodcut “Piéta” 


TRADE UNIONISM AND THE ARTS: 
GEORGE 


A cynic whose name I have forgotten once said that 
man liveth not by bread alone, but mainly by catch- 


“words. Trade-unionism is a catchword, and to-day the 


“refined” classes together draw away in horror from 
the word and yet circle about it, fascinated, very [like 
suspicious trout round a Butcher fly. There is hope in 
this attitude, for it conveys that a measure of understand- 
ing is entering the minds of non-manual labourers ; the 
middle-class is beginning to grasp that working-men 
are so closely organised that their unions may upset 
the present social system; they see on the other side 
American trusts, Employers’ Federations ; they watch 
banks, armament and wall paper manufacturers com- 
bine. And say: “Perhaps there is something in the idea. 
Perhaps we, doctors, lawyers, shopkeepers, engineers, 
have been wrong to stand alone. If we do not unite we 
may be crushed between the labour combines on one 
side and the capitalist combines on the other.” 
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The movement has begun. Already the actors have 
formed a strong union and beaten the managers at the 
first attack; Scottish doctors are creating a trade organ- 
isation ; the National Union of Journalists is militant; 
there are stirrings even in the cautious realms of the 
law. Sol say: What of artists? Have they no griev- 
ances? No ambitions? Are they so entirely satisfied 
with their incomes, their treatment, their status in 
world society that they need to take no common action? 
I can hardly believe that the answer may be “Yes.” Itis - 
incredible that the thousands of painters, illustrators, 
sculptors, engravers, musicians, dancers, writers, etc., 
in this country can be content to go on as they are, 
competing against each other for the benefit of dealers, 
hopelessly insecure against unemployment, helpless 
before disease, lonely when libelled by the Press, too 
poor to sue for payment when defrauded. 

I shall at once be told that trade-unionism and art 
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By Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


From a Woodcut 
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cannot go together, and easy jokes will be made. It 
will be suggested that if artists form a trade-union the 
Executive will decree that no painter may work more 
than four hours a day; or that the rich Philistine must 
pay an extra tenpence an hour if he expects the sculptor 
to chisel him a bust on a Sunday morning. I shall be 

id that artis above rules, that inspiration transcends 
social behaviour. To all of which one can only answer 
that art may be above rules, but that artists have seldom 
shown themselves to be above proper fees; that inspir- 
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artists are workmen) understand that workmen must 
hang together if the capitalist is not to hang them separ- 
ately, they render their members important services. | 
The objects of a trade-union are fourfold: (1) To fix 
minimum wages. (2) To provide pay during unemploy- 
ment. (3) To protect members against victimisation, by 
giving legal assistance. (4) To improve the general con- 
ditions of a trade by negotiation and, if required, by 
strikes. Nothing in this clashes with the ordinary prac- 
tice of the arts. Certainly points 2 and 3 (unemploy- 


“The Stooping Lady” 


From a Pen and Ink Sketch 


ation has a way of taking care of itself ; and that people 
who talk like this do not understand what trade-union- 
ism means. | 
Trade-unionism is too easily confounded with revo- 
utionary action. It often leads to revolutionary action, 
d so it should, for the capitalist state is rigged on 


f greed, supported by corruption ; it seeks to maintain art 


as its pimp ; it pays most gladly for sentiment, obscenity 
and lies; its idea of a reward for the sincere artist is the 
hangman’s rope. Capitalism will have to be crushed, 
with its brothers, the louse and the rat, before the world 
is fit for honest artists, and the trade-unions will doit... 
but not yet. The trade-unions are not.ready; they are 
still seeking their way, but while they strive towards 
class-consciousness, while they make workmen (and 
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By Laurence Housman 


ment pay and legal assistance) are above debate; if a 
Strong arts-union were formed, it could for sixpence a 
week give a sick or unemployed member a weekly allow- 
ance which would give him time to recover or find other 
work, Legal assistance could also be provided, as it is 
for members of the Society of Authors. (This is a very 
strong trade society, and the subscription is 5d. a week.) 

The question of the minimum wage takes a special 
form, because artists are not paid by the hour, but an 
artists’ trade-union that was properly supported could 
do a great deal to prevent sweating and exploitation. 
It could ascertain, for instance, the average fee for a 
black and white drawing and prohibit the acceptance of 
a lower fee; it could then black-list any publication or 
person that offered less. As regards painting and sculp- 
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By Benvenuto Disertori 


“L’Arco di Tito” 


From an Etching 
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ture, it would have to consider two things, the average 
production of the artist, and his cost of living. I realise 
that this is very difficult, but difficulties can be faced ; it 
is possible to say: Jones, Smith and Robinson seem 
to paint and finish, the first eight pictures a year, the 
second seventeen, the third thirty-one. Average pro- 
duction say nineteen pictures. Minimum cost of living 
for a married man, say £300 a year. Therefore no 
picture should be sold for less than £15. The artist 
could of course take more, if he could get it, but he could 
not take less; the immediate result would be that he 
would not be offered less. 

I beg my readers to take this seriously and to realise 
that I put forward only the germ of an idea, that I under- 
stand that individual speed varies, that. in oil-painting 
the cost of production and the time employed are greater 
than in the case of water-colour, that the minimum must 
be reasonable if all are to live. Likewise 1 know that 
“unemployment” is a vague term, given that many 
artists do no work for several weeks, and then for a 
time labour from dawn to sunset. These questions are 
very complex, but it is no use laughing at solutions ; 
what we want is a solution, and we shall find one only 
if we believe a solution exists. | 

The need for such solutions is evident if we consider 
the conditions under which artists sell their work, the 
contracts they make, and their relations with dealers. | 
understand that a dealer takes 25% to 334% of the price 
realised, that in certain cases he has been known to 
take half the proceeds, and even to make a charge for 
the use of his gallery. This does not mean that all 
dealers are sharks, but sharks there are among them, 
and with these an arts-union would deal. The dealer 
contends that his share is moderate, that he risks 
his capital; our reply is that the 
artist risks much more, for irto 
every picture he puts a period of 
his life, that life returns not upon 
its course, while capital endures 
for ever. Thus, one of the first 
objects of the arts-union would be 
to secure a uniform dealer’s agree- 
ment and a more moderate scale 
of dealer’s commission. 


I suspect it would also severely control the not uncom- 
mon contract where a dealer buys an artist’s entire pro- 


duction fora term of years, together with his reproduc- . 


tion rights, giving him against this a fixed income. The 
proposal is very tempting to a young man, because it 
relieves him of anxiety, and because his temperament 
demands security if he is to do good work, but it is 
generally a bad proposal; almost invariably it means 
that the young artist will be boomed into popularity ... 
and that the dealer who has bought him up will secure 
the proceeds of the artist’s merit. The arts-union would 
certainly insist ona sliding scale, and say to the Gallery, 
“By all means, pay Jones £750 a year for 5 years. But 
if you make £1,500 out of him, you shall halve the 
excess with him. If you make £3,000, you shall give 
him two-thirds of the excess, and so forth.” 

Apart from this, the arts-union might break the 
dealers’ ring by opening their own gallery, and either 
charging a 5 commission to cover expenses only, or 
full commission, the profits going to the sickness, 
unemployment and scholarship funds, for the benefit 


of the working artists, not for that of speculators itr 
pictures. But, this being said, recognising all the arts-’ 


union could do to procure fair pay for artists and to 
arrest injustice, | would say that far more valuable 
would seem the drawing-together of persons practising 
thearts. To-day they live individually, orin small cliques; 
few care for politics; most are bad citizens, and many 
must truckle to the rich because the rich alone can pat- 
ronise them. Patronise! horrible word. Artists should 
develop a pride of class that would place them above 
patronage. They need not fear that the arts-union would 
cost them their buyers; the world must have art; it 
hates it, but it must have it, because art alone, whether 
it builds a Pantheon or mould an 
ink-pot, can make life worth 
living. The artist is the soul of 
man, and I ask him to accept 
spiritual leadership, to draw to- 
gether with his fellows, weak or 
strong, advanced or reactionary, 
for the promotion of his dignity, 
his independence and the privilege 
of leading mankind, 


“ Housetops ” 


By E. McKnight Kauffer 


From a Woodcut 
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From a Drawing 
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MAN’S LIKELIEST CHILDREN: 
STURGE MOORE 


From a Pen Drawing By Laurence Housman 


Art lives and grows like a plant out of the deep soil of 
impulse, into which for generations vivid preference and 
perception have crumbled like leaves into black forest- 
mould, leaves apparently lost,buried, disentegrated ; yet 
some latent power lurks there ready to foster the new 
growth. Thework of art shoots up,a beautiful form,con- 
tinually transforming itself, till its perfection blossoms— 
blooms, that is if the artist and his friends and the world 
in which he lives permit, or if, better still, they tend and 
free it from the choking proximity of other weed-like 
efforts. How rarely the upstart intelligence or the critical 
demand of the day refrains from barbarously pinning it 
against a wall or binding it to unbending stakes! A work 
of art needs love as much asa child; no theoretic rigour, 
no adopted conviction, can foster it, even mothers are 
often short-sighted; the artist alone like the person with a 
genius for children, succeeds because while he loves the 
present he sees the future in it,and is disinterested enough 
to prefer it and to lavish an affection that is not greedy but 
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ministers devotedly to the best possible though as yet 
there be noreturn. Delicate, fragile and vigorous inanun- 
prepared half-hostile world, the work of art grows from 
a divination into an accomplished reality—changes its 
form, adapts itself to conditions, and prospers as it may. 
No mushroom of a night’s growth, it often takes more 
than one man’s lease of life to mature, and after its parent’s 
death,grows on and grows greater, as some temples,some 
towns have done, or as book and picture may, gathering 
and assimilating new associations from fresh admiring 
minds, till they come to mean more and better than their 


authors knew. So fine, patient and enduring is this life 


with the entrancing immaterial head-of-bloom to outlast 
the centuries! And now they talk of ‘movements,’ they 
concoct theories, they decree changes and insist on pro- 
grammes—vain as they are presumptuous, loveless as 
they are bald! Their raw bumptious logic is thrust for- 
ward to take the place of the divine process, means become 
ends, and the servant apes the master. And lo! some 
young man forgets that life has never been understood, 
that art is a miracle, and turns to this pother of vulgar 
voices, and his heart greedy of a quick return is seduced 
like a foolish mother, who buys a caress from her child 
with a moral defeat. Then little by little, with increasing 
rapidity, all the bloom, the tender riches and exquisite re- 
finements which he might have fostered in his work, are 
withered by this conceited violation of his soul’s silence 
and privacy. Intimacy becomes impossible both for his 
work and himself. He is a member of a group and can 
talk; he works by rule and obstination for a time, then 
begins tocqmpromise with the commercial world, accepts 
its base standards and brutal indifference to the con- 
committant results of actionand, hunlike, insists on profit. 
He sees now, with the straight-line-ahead-eye as much as 
any blinkered cab-horse, and no longer feels that there is 
ambience, loveliness or delicacy in life. Because Royal 
Academicians and popularauthors have often done some- 
thing similar while loudly protesting that they worshipped 
life and beauty, to avoid their lie (as he tells himself) he — 
does like a tank what they did like bandits or sportsmen. 

He dreads resemblance to the masters whom he once 
admired; but assimilation is part of the inexorable process 
of life, so he has to imitate his fellows and inferiors. A 
young man ought to resemble some one, if he does not, 
some damnable impudence went-to his begetting. So 
should the young artist; and the detrimental fools, who 
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*“*Nude”’ 


From a Pencil Drawing By W. E. B. Ranken 
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BM _DIZERTOR) 


From an Etching 


point out what he owes as though it were a theft, when 
they are old, will point out how original he was all the time 
in spite of it. A master holds his history and antecedents 
absorbed into his character and surpassed by it. This in- 
fluence and that influence are gratefully acknowledged 
and justified by his work. But some youngsters are so 
anxious not to be like anybody else —to have no father 
and uncles foisted on them—that they will end by resem- 
bling nobody not even themselves. : 

But, not too fast! Not only the young, and fortunately 
not all the young, are seduced by this stridency ; for men 
who have failed to do what they intended are peculiarly 
liable to strike out at a tangent from their first ill-fatedcon- 
victions, to join new movements, and cling on behind the 
carriage of youth which is, as they imagine, really off ata 
pace somewhere. But noise is not power, and advertise- 
ment does not mean advance. Once a soul is distrusted 
by itself it becomes passionately obsequious to the obvi- 
ous standards of “the cry” with its promise ofa market. 
Yet the majority is always mistaken, always unsound 
and only those are enlightened by its blunders who have 
not joined in them. They, alone, slowly become more and 
more certainly themselves. 

Those shout together who each fear not to be listened 
to singly; no doubt they judge well of their chances. 


Bad and good art alike have often been produced by 


By B. M. Disertori 


people who held the same beliefs and theories: therefore 
no conformity to theory can differentiate bad from good 
art. Theory describes abstractly what has been done, 
hardening and denuding it till its logical implication 
alone remains, and generally, overlooking some if not 
all of its most vital processes. Aisthetic is and has been 
exactly so successful as that. Yet, there is a bastard 
zesthetics, which describes what ought to be, yet never 
has been, done. Impressionism, post-impressionism, 
symbolism, cubism, vorticism, etc., etc., have all had this 
pretention, to teach the artist his business, before any- 
one else had mastered it. With all this nonsense have 
artistsand writers tried to ape the methods and manners 
of politicians. And the politicians and jobbers imitated, 
stand, as we know, badly in need of a legion of Lord 
Fishers, not one superannuated senior, to “sack the lot.” 


And the future men want, will wait for that legion of 


devoted public servants and servants of art, honest, 
courageous, and keen, and will be ushered in by no other 
kind of coalition or group. For the devotion of nurse 
and of artist is repaid in the vitality of the child and the 
work, for which no cost was counted. It lives, it 
flourishes in its own place no matter whether valley or 


 hill-top, observed or unobserved and thrives so long as 


its health is all they want; but let them beware how 
they rob it to feed their own vanity, ease, or renown. 
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From.a Sanguine Drawing 


By Jéseph Simpson 
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Museums are 
the pest of our 
age. [ hey are its 
highest achieve- 
ment. There is 
a good deal to be 
said for the 
museum as a 
school. There is 
a good deal less 
to be said for it 
as a tomb. And 
the utter con- 
demnation of to- 
day’s British 
civilisation, if 
any more con- 
demnations were needed, might be found in the fact 
that uncountable excellent things are housed in a horror 
like the “ Victoria and Albert.” : 

For the contents of this architectural iniquity, we 
may be, and are, duly thankful. For the one institu- 
tion in England which is not by charter inhibited 
from possessing works of art regardless of age or origin ; 
which can, let’ us say, recetve a drawing by a living 
artist regardless of whether he was born in Madrid or 
Pretoria, or whether he has exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, let us be thankful—deploring the limitations of 
floor space, etc., but still thankful. 

This has no particular bearing on the “curse of 
museums.’ The curse is not of “a museum,” but of 
museums, it is the pest and epidemic of museums. I have 
one at my elbow, my right elbow, a few perfect pieces of 
jade, an ivory “ museum piece ’’; and at my left elbow, 
a portfolio that I have just shared with the public. Mr. 
X. and Mr. Z., of my acquaintance, almost as poor as I 
am, have both of them their little section of museum, 
better than the similar sections of any public institution. 
And as for the “ bloated capitalists ’’—the bloat need be 
very modest, London is crammed with museums, and is 
“a splendid city to loot.”’ 

It is also a hideous city to look at. We have ten thou- 
sand people ferreting little bits of art into drawers, into 
glorified what-nots; bustling about to oldcuriosity shops 
in search of “virtue,’”’ and into second-rate, and even 
first-rate studios in search of “Art” with the capital 
letter, or in search of “‘ Name” or of “something that’s 
going up.” Yet there is not enough public taste to ensure 
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By E. A, Cox 


i THE CURSE: BY EZRA POUND 


one building that is not an eyesore ; there has not been 
a decent doorway constructed for eighty years. 

And Paris is worse than London. Since the assassination 
ot architecture by the Beaux Arts, Paris has been under 
the curse. Take, for example, the slimy figures orna- 
menting the “ Lutetia” (hotel, etc.), a prize example of the 
idiocy that comes from treating stone as ifit were not a 
hard and brittle substance, but asloppy matter like stucco. 

Some matoid technicianand self-styled materialist will 
rush in, and say that the Parisian stone comes soft from 
the quarry and is, when new, “so easy to cut.’’ So 
much the worse for Paris. The French have less excuse 
than the English for their putrid present building, in so 
much as France teems with fine models of houses, from 
the few very old ones left in Toulouse (13th century), 
from St. Bertrand de Cominges to Sarlat, from Brive to 
Beaucaire there are thegrave models of excellent building. 

The waste and the curse in London is that the taste, 
which should keep the streets fit to walk, leaks away into 
the album, the portfolio, the plate-glass cabinet in the 
drawing-room ; so atrophied are we to the untried and the 
living; so normally and hourly insensitive. I mean that 
we have lost the faculty to perceive beautiful form save at 
the set moment when weare ready for the zsthetic tickle. 

It is a variation onthe century-old jibe that the English- 
man wants his joke in “ Punch,” if he sees it in “Punch” 
he knows it is “funny.” Half of us are as badly off for 
art as the traditional bull is for humour; we must have it 
served on a platter. 

Result: the cast-iron pseudo-gothic ornamentation on 
the law courts; the horror of the last “ front ” in Bond 
Street. 

Iam not raving or in a sudden explosion. For weeks 
last year I searched the streets for well-proportioned 
facades, for well carved wood-work over doorways. | 
know the pleasure of rare discovery, and I know the ex- 
tent of the desert, the abysms of the ignominious. 

Instead of a bit of jade in a box, why should I not 
have a doorway fit to look at? Price absolutely the same. 
I, alas, share my doorway with twenty other heads of as 
many households; I do not even own the twenty-first 
part of my doorway. 

For a facade lovingly made, one goes to the Oriental 
Section of the “V. and A.’’; not because English facades 
were not once lovingly made. There are, indeed, a few 
still left in London as a monument to the ages, but it is 
easier to go to the museum where oneis sure to find some- 
thing than to search miles of abominable street. 
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From a Pencil Drawing 
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By J. D. Fergusson 
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The curse is not wholly due to the landlord and flat 
system. Leave the “economist” to blame lack of wit on a 
system. What we have lost is the ability to apply intelli- 
gence. The taste that enables us to find the choice bit in 
the second-hand shop is utterly incapable of getting any- 


thing done, we are impotent either to make our own door- 


ways or to get them made. Our taste now serves only as 
a servant to acquisitiveness, it is incapable of translating 
itself into action. 

When Gaudier was too poor to buy stone he would 
gladly have made door-heads and capitals, and no man 
offered him a stone door-post. Soterrified are we ofa man 


with an unusual faculty,or of a man “burning tospeak.”. 


Against this set an age that built the Maison Carrée in- 
stead of making horrible buildings to hold beautiful odds 
and ends; and let us try to remember that when the 
Florentines needed a new gateway, Donatello was sixteen 
years of age. Yet the city council recognised that the in- 
telligence of one man of genius, of one boy of genius, was, 
in itsown particular groove, worth thecaution and educa- 


tion of a whole County Council, and Donatello was made 
sole chooser of the plan. 

The British are the most timorous people on earth in 
any matter of zsthetics. And the nation will get no 
buildings worth seeing, it will have no “new age of 
cathedrals” until it takes a chance on the “maniacs.”’ 

True, it might take a bold government or a bold private 
firm to entrust its choice of buildings to Wyndham 
Lewis or to myself. In practice they do not even employ 
the taste of their more alert departmental heads (let us say 
of the departments of sculpture or drawing at the South 
Kensington Museum); yet all “styles ” in architecture, 
all vivifications of architecture come from “ turning some 
one man loose.” I add the words“ private firm ” with in- 
tention, for our streets owe more to private firms than to 
the main administration‘and it is an insular habit to attri- 
bute all ills to a government. And the present govern- 
ment is probably better than “representative” of the 
general taste. [he curse is not in an administration, but 
psychological; we can absorb, acquire, to any extent; but 
we can get nothing made. 


THE TEST: BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


HE 


“T’ll bring bright rainbow gold— 
The rainbow too, a gown for you 
In glorious fold on fold. 


“A necklace of white stars 
About your throat shall hang and gloat; 
And for an ear-ring, Mars. 


“Unto the ends of earth, 
Oh dearest Heart, will I depart, 
To glean their utmost worth. 
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“Until, with great amaze 
At all Ido, my Soul, for you, — 
The good, round world shall gaze! ’’ 


SHE 


“But these are gifts of dust, 
Unfit to prove a hero’s love, 
Or win a maiden’s trust. 


“To love’s supreme degree 
Jf you would come, then bide at home 
And never tire of me.’’ 
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From a Charcoal Drawing 
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Study of a Boy 
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By Hippolyte Daeye 
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PAPACOSTOS: By B. Windeler. 


Woodcut 


The village of Riponelli lies at the foot of bare Aegean . 


hills. They hem it in on three sides: on the fourth a 
tiny valley trickles out into vineyards, fig-trees and corn 
—boulevard to lingering church bell that mingles at 
sundown with the pipes of sheep watchers. 

On the hills it is windy: a sound of dust blowing 
over rocks, and, by the long line of windmills that 
stand, cresting a ridge and halted as sentinels of rustic 
privacy, a hum in furled arms. 

Below these, little stone houses start, jostle one 
another down slopes and stop, clustering, on the very 
edge of ravines that split across the village, as if it had 
been once over ripe—suggestion of Halma men tumbling 
to groove of tipped board—here the foremost shrink back, 
startled, into the crush piling up behind them, peeping 
over their shoulders to see what is going on below: 
Narrow streets and alleyways wind in and out like 
staylaces—donkeys, picking their way over rough 
stones, brush either wall with their burdens and scatter 
chickens, children and dogs from legitimate playgrounds. 

In the centre of this static hubbub is the church and 
the square —in a corner of the square, Papacostos Café. 
A nice village, they will tell you—‘“ tore Kato”—very good 
—and they all know the café, ‘‘ where the tree stands,” 
and Papacostos. A wizened, wrinkled little man, 
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shrunk to five feet, with mild eyes and a certain dignity 
bespeaking his knowledge of the rough natures around 
him: he peers from his doorway across the sunlit 
square, blinks knowingly; stored with their secrets, 
grand master of their social lodge, then’ disappears to 
count the change and blow upon his charcoal fire. 

On Sundays he wears the tweed suit, broad American 
cut, too tight and always buttoned up: some hairs 
escape, sticking out from the white cuffs and collar-— 
the others irritate. 

“Café l’Anglais’”’ is painted over his doorway, in 
white on a blue board—a banner of politics: he is rather 
proud of this and his assistant, the boy Philaros, who 
hands coffee with sly precision, smiles and says: 

“Plenty good, Johnnie.’’ 

For he knows a little, a very little, English. Liaison 
with board over doorway: faint echo from the west 
with its business acumen and “‘ici on parle Francais’’? 
. « «+ but this may be a libel. 2 

They are always polite to Papacostos in his tiny 
world. His café: delicious haven from family cares, 
parade ground for entity to burst out (unbuttoned from 
vestments of ritual) and assume startling poses—grand 
guignol of rustic energy. It is primitive, dingy, and 
generally too hot. Groups of fierce faces, heavily 
moustached, sway over low stools. There is card 
playing—theatrical glaring—silence, and dramatic ex- 
plosion of mirth, with buzzing of flies, as a six beats a 


four. The loser is ruined! he will tell you so: he tells 


everyone and orders fresh cups of coffee. Some have 
pictures of the Virgin—some Venezelos. 

There is blowing at charcoal burners on the rough 
wooden tables, puffs and spittings from hand-rolled 
cigarettes, and the game starts anew: whilst the 
Maestro, scene setter and owner of this primitive play- 
house drifts to and fro in the background—convenient 
arbiter, tallyman of past and forgotten scenes, respected 
Patron of their daily masquerade. It is in this guise of 
complicated and encyclopaedic Director—almost “ Herr 
Direktor’’—that he makes his appeal. A King in a 
chess game—the circus called for an Emperor no less 
surely. Without him their play would be sterile: his 
presence is required as recorder, necessary registrar of 
prowess—and he stands in their midst with bent knees 
and shoulders—an institution . . . chez Papacostos. 

It was a hot Sunday afternoon. Houghton scrambled 
over the hills, the dust on his forehead came off on his 
handkerchief. He stopped by the windmills, thought of 
the café and tweed suit. He would go there again. 

He turned down, past the well and the chatter of 
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women and walked through the square to the 
“L’ Anglais.” 

It was shut! 

—A vague sense of something being wrong.— 

He peered through the dusty window panes, rubbing 
a little peephole with his finger. 

The chairs and stools were all in place, and the little 
charcoal burners. 

The gaudy battle prints—red and yellow—impossible 
scenes from the Turkish wars stared back at him from 
dull whitewashed walls. The sun fish still hung on its 
wire from the rafters and turned, slowly, in some 
strange, unusual draught. 

He moved away, pulled his cap straight, and looked 
round the square. 

It was empty. 

In a narrow lane that wound up to the left was the 
Café D’Alliés. Stools blocked listlessly the street: 
they were dusty. 

He had almost passed when he noticed Papacostos’ 
oldest customer. His was the corner seat—time’s 
hereditary privilege—where he would sit, silently, his 
wrinkled hands folded, nodding to each of his minutes 
as they slipped slowly past him. 

Houghton wondered who had moved him and 
dumped him in this new place: his pose was exactly 
the same. 


He caught a gleam of recognition in the'tired eyes, a, 


movement of lips, but he could notehear what they 
were Saying. 

An old priest flowed] over a chair] on [to a table near 
by; his smock green withjage,,yellow fingers caressing 
tobacco stained beard. 

A flotsam of youth,twashedzup by curiosity’s tide, 


clung in bunched groups to the outskirts of determinate 
furniture. 


To sit down would bring coffee—that cost a penny. 


The tinkle of the bell rose suddenly, breaking the 

quiet drone of village—bing pause, bing, 
pause—bing 

The priest grunted, got to his feet clumsily /and 
walked off. 

The coffee was not good. Houghton followed him. 

It was the usual village church. White’ stone 
columns, some marble, divided the two aisles from the 
flag-stoned nave. Heavy glass chandeliers hung/from 
roof beams on red cords; there were numbers of gilt 
oil lamps. Sconces with candles—nearly all smalllones 
with scraps of paper wedged round the bottom to make 
them fit—stood before brightly coloured paintings on 
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wood in gilt frames of Apostles, the Crucifixion, the 
Virgin and St. George with a dragon that had a red 
flannel tongue. The wood-work, pulpit and lectern, 
was decorated—slashes of blue and gold paint. Lace 
curtains draped altar and reredos. They reminded him 
of lodgings. 

On an upturned box at the entrance stood a tray full 
of candles—some dusty, but these were the big ones. 

It was all very tinselly and very clean. 

The priest was standing at the lectern, quietly reading 
aloud—grey half tones melting on the stone columns— 
no one to listen. 

Two women, one barefooted, crossed to and fro, 
made genuflexions, and lit candles before the bright 
pictures. 

The priest moved slowly to the altar, intoning: it 
did not appear to concern them at all. He fulfilled, 
Houghton felt, the functions of chorus in a Greek play: 
the women were playing the principal roles, it was their 
part that mattered: but, as the sort of corner man of 
their performance, they were rather proud of him, and, 
of course, he was lucky to have them. Houghton 
moved slowly away, put a two-shilling piece in the 
tray with the candles, wondering whom it would benefit. 
Perhaps—and he smiled,—they would light a big one. 
He walked out through the narrow streets. homeward, 
over rough stones. 

At the outskirts of the village stood the boy, Philaros 
—alone. He came up to Houghton shyly, as a lost 


bm, 


spaniel not quite sure of his greeting, and said—in a~ 


whisper — 

. Johnnie! ”’ 

“Hullo, Philaros!’’ Houghton replied. “ All right, 


The boy raised his head, looked ‘up wistfully, wide 


eyed. 
“All right—No all right; him finish . . . savvey?”’ 
He jerked his head in the direction of the café. 
Houghton smiled. 
“Oh, café finish, eh? 
have just been there—why ?” 
café finish—him finish—Papacostos .. . 
him dead.”’ 
There was silence; they stared at each other. 
“ Dead!—Papacostos dead . . . when?” 
“Oh,—him dead . . lars wik’’—Philaros 


yes, it is, isn’t it—I 


nodded slowly—solemn insistence. 


So that was why it was shut! Somehow it had 
never occurred to Houghton that Papacostos .. . 
“‘ Johnnie,” the boy broke in softly: “Allon finish— 
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him dead . . . say plenty prayer him now—see 
Johnnie:’’ he pointed—“plenty prayer down ‘er . . . 
Gown "er 

“ Church’ ’Houghton finished for him: but he had 
turned away and was trudging back to the square. It 
would be empty now: one does not cry before English 
Johnnie. 

Houghton watched the retreating figure fading slowly 
against the dusk that was creeping up and had blotted 
already the lower parts of the squat stone houses. A 
boot shot out, thrust convulsively at some chickens 
bunched in solemn expectancy on the lintel of a closed 


door: a pause, watching startled flight, then an arm, 
waved weakly, and nothing . . . he had disappeared 
round the corner. 

Houghton sighed.—The chickens crept slowly to- 
wards him, pecked here and there with faint,-desultory 
croups and stopped—a melancholy group, uncertain 
what to do next. He thought of the café, dark, with 
locked door, and the sign, staring hopelessly into the 
deserted square: then picked up a cobble. 

“Damn you!” he muttered . . . “get out of it!” 
and flung it at the ground by their feet . . . hollow thed. 

They scattered, silently. ‘ 


TWO POEMS: LEFTWICH 


PARTING. 


We have walked arm in arm, 
You and I and the day, 

And together we lay, 

And looked up at the sky. 
He has been a good day, 

He has been a good friend. 
Now he’s wasting away, 
And our friendship must end. 


Let us kneel down and pray, 
You and I for the Day, 

For the day of our joy, 

Who is dying away. 

We have been three good friends 
And the Day he must die. 

And alas, when he ends, 

We must part, you and I. 


We must part, you and I. 
. For to-morrow will be 
Quite a new day, and he, 


Will not know us at all. 

Nor will following days. 

They will drive us with dread, 
Into separate ways. 


And our day will be dead. 
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It matters not when I shall die, 
It matters not how I shall lie 
All the night on the bosom of time, 
Till the day comes to put me to rhyme. 
Till the day comes with rhythmical beat, 
And the song I have lived is complete. 
Even a leaf that has lain, 
Close to the ground in a rain, 
Being blown off by the wind, 
Leaves its impression behind. 
Leaves its imprint on the ground, 
While it whirls wind-driven round, 
While it whirls into decay, 
Leaves its imprint where it lay 
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BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL. 


From the “Series of Engravings of Cathedrals, Hotels de Ville, etc., in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy,” by John Coney. 
Published in 1829, Beauvais Cathedral” its the most artistically successful plate of this Series. It gives a good idea of Coney’s 
remarkable skill in rendering architectural detail with meticulous care and considerably more than photographic accuracy. It is interesting 
to note the means by which he endeavoured to render atmospheric effects. Always sensitive to colour and light, he attains in his views of 
English Churches and Abbeys which were carried much further, technically, to qualities that remind one at times of Piranest and of 
Méryon, though he could never quite rid himself of somewhat mechanical slavery. John Coney was born in Ratcliffe Highway in 1786 


and died in Camberwell in 1833. 
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WAPPING OLD STAIRS: 
BY JEAN GUTHRIE SMITH 


Wapping old stairs with the late snow thawing, 


Slopping, dropping from the peaked roofs and the whart- 


Grey slush underfoot, overhead the sunset, 


| side 


Pink or primrose in the cloud-wrack, ochre in the tide. 


Wapping old stairs, green and slimed and ragged, 


By the water’s pale immensity, where the old lane turns, 


Here in the chill, bell-broken Sunday quiet, 


The wet road-stone glistens, and the red cloud burns. 


Lisping, lapping, in a watery language, “* 

Mount the oily ripples, slowly gaining 

Step on shallow step of Wapping old stairs, 

Allis vagueness, Spring unborn, and the Winter waning. 


All life is a stairway, ancient, leading nowhere, 
As a huge inhuman river slipping, 

Passing tier on tier of joyless windows, 
Wintery creepers, and the dead snow dripping. 


TWO POEMS: BY IRIS BARRY 


GOING TO WORK 


Prostrate before the surging waves, 
The successive waves of the racing wind, 
Bow the shining spears 
Of winter grass 
In the grimed gardens. 
| Overhead 
Leers the yolk-red sun 
Angry 
In the leaden sky 


Like a fierce lantern. 


And the work-bound puppets pulled unpityingly 
By the strings of circumstance en 


Jostle me by. 


Morning: always the same street, same passers, 


Always the same pulse in my mind, 
Alternately hope and fear. 

Children reluctantly chewing bread and jam 
Scamper to school, 

Not gazing back on their homes, 
Not making plans. 


Morning again. 


JULY 26th 


Summer, you darling;-at last! 
Wherever have you been all this time ? 
Rain hasdrenched everything, the morningsandevenings 
Blown so cold while you dawdled, | 
Why have you stayed out of town so long? 


The sweat stands wet and round on the flower-sellers’ 
faces | 

(They have covered their baskets of roses Sal 

With blue cabbage-leaves 

Placing them where shopblinds throw a small shadow) 

And some sprinkle water 

Out of sea-coloured bottles. 

You can smell wet dust and flowers, 

While girls in frivolous dresses 

Festoon like butterflies about the hot streets. 


Summer, you darling, 
You have flung blue sky 
Like a chiffon scarf over the town! 
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SONG OF A GENERAL’S WIFE: 
BY OSBERT SITWELL 


The General 
Disapproves 

Of Art. 

He does not 
Believe in it. 

He has noticed 
That Artists 
Have an odd look 
In their eyes 

And a shifty expression. 
The General 


Disapproves of Art. 


He finds that 

Artists are stupid 

And difficult—to-talk-to. 

He remembers meeting one 

In ’97, 

Who was not interested 

In polo— 

And appeared 

To be unaware of the existence 
Of the old Duke of Cambridge. 
In spite of this 

‘The General thinks 

That Music is more dangerous— \ 
And subversive of discipline— 
Than painting. 

For, in painting— 

That is to say, 

In good painting— 

You can see put down on canvas 
What you could see yourself, 
And you can touch it 

With your finger. 

A picture should be the same 
As a coloured photograph, 
Except that the camera 
Reveals things’ 

Invisible to the Human Eye. 
This is wrong. 

By the Human Eye, 

The General says 

He means 

His own eye. 

But -if’Music 
You can see nothing, 


Sculptor’s Design for a Statuette By Frank Dobson. 
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And you are unable 

To touch it 

With your fingers. 

The General disapproves of Art; 
And it makes him nervous 
Tovhear Music. 


The General says that, 

As far as he can make out, 

All musicians | 

Have been German— 

But he can only remember 

The name of one— 

Nietzsche. 

As the war 

Was German 

In origin, 

tt is obvious 

That it was made 

By German composers, 

And not 

By German Generals— 

Many of whom were fine fellows 
Who loved a good joke. 

The General remembers one 
Who laughed like anything 

At one of his stories. 

The war was made by German musicians— 
Just as surely 

As our own 

Pacific and imaginative policy 
Was interpreted 


By Kipling and Lady Butler. 


“Never trust a Man 

Who plays the Piano,” 

The General says. 

He thinks that, 

In the main, 

The British have a sound instinct 
In this matter. 

Probably Charles I 

Played the piano— 

And at any rate, 


He collected 

Pictures. 

The English ia. 
Behead anyone 

For governing badly; 

It is only Barbarians, 

Like the Russians, 

Who do this. 

The General disapproves of Art. 


But, of all these things, 
The General says 
He dislikes poetry most. 
Kipling is different, 
He is a Man-of-the- World. 
But the General says 
That if he got hold 
Of one of these long-haired 
Conscientious Objectors, 
Who write things 
Which don’t even rhyme 

Yes, dear, 
I’ll put on my hat. 


‘Elle est triste”: By Gonnoské Komai 


Holding his letter , 


She ponderingly gazes 


At the moon— 


Through her unfallen tears. 
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TOBA SOHJOH’S FIGHTING BULLS: BY GONNOSKE KOMAI 


One of Japan’s most famous Priest-Artists, Toba Sohjoh, was 
born in 1053 during the reign of the Emperor Go-Reizie and out- 
lived the four succeeding Mikados, breathing his last in 1141 at the 
age of 88. As the most ambitious artist ever produced by Japan, 
and one of the very thoroughly grounded in the traditional methods 
of pictorial art which prevailed throughout all Asia including 


China, India and Japan itself, he was saturated to the point of utter 


satiety by the austere, gloomy, religious themes, mostly of the 
Buddhistic origin, which, in that age, inundated the Far East. 
Sickened by an exhausted system, he threw aside all the existing 
technique of his time and founded a completely new style known 
later as that of the Toba School. 

With him the secret of Art lay in the entire exclusion of detail 
+ + «+ just as in our Japanese poetry, which is the intellectual 
music of Japan. It needed but a few strokes of his brush, a pure 
line with breezy, fresh vigour and sweep of motion, to make his 
subjects live on silk and paper. 

The Temple which crowns the Sigi Mountain in Yamato as 
well as that of Kozanji in Kyoto are to this day extremely proud of 


their rare, invaluable, historic drawings by Toba Sohjoh. The Bull 
Fight reproduced here is universally regarded by us as one of the great 
treasures of the Japanese race, and one of the best illustrations of 
Toba’s extraordinary power, despite its simplicity of line. Toba was 
the-forerunner of real secular Art in sculpture as well as in painting 
in our country, as opposed to religious art. He implanted the lasting 
touch of heaven-sent humour in the luxurious statues of the Nara 
period when Japan had reached the zenith of her ancient civilization. 
He intentionally employed simple black and white in his drawings 
as the most effective contrast to the gorgeous colour then universal in 
the prevailing religious art. : 

Buddhist priest though he was, his extraordinary vigorous artistic 
sensibility revolted against the mystical Buddhistic art whose few 
splendid poses and severe dignity were evidently felt by him as 
intolerable bonds upon the inexhaustible variety of nature which he 
felt himself capable of expressing. In the later phases of his art he 
succeeded in throwing all this religious dignity to the winds and 
left us that full impression of abotnding life which has established 
him as the unrivalled Artist and Artist-Emancipator of old Japan. 
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TO BENJAMIN FLETCHER, IN DELIGHT AT A BOX OF ROSES 


SENT FROM LEICESTER TO LONDON, JULY 10918: 
BY T. STURGE MOORE 


I. 
Tender dawns peep from under night’s gray cowl 
As from hard buds, pink, crimson, yellow, white, 
Their indolent yet lavish-souled avowal 
Each day advances ;—loving, trusting light, 
Ripening towards that gorgeous disarray 
When petals loll and slide to languid heaps; 
For every rose confesses all she may 
To ease the kindness of her balmy deeps. 
Ah, thus the heart would open! thus the soul 
Longs to expand her self-approved intent 
In utter shameless bounty ! but, poor fool, 
Fears others will read ill what well she meant ; 
And so, pent-up, her sweetness clots to stone, 
And kills the beauty that she dare not own. 


I. 
Your far-sent roses showing every day 
A less restrained abandon, ruined, seem 
More magical, more touching yet than they 
Were ever while life lifted each sweet dream 
Prim with composure through its odorous sleep. 
They brought immured Psyche to my mind, 
Over whose durance, told in tales, men weep, 
Though each her jailor be, deaf and unkind. 


But there! I thrust the thought away and smile ; _ 
For these choice blossoms by her fair hand culled, 


Prove that you let her fetterless beguile 

The summer in deep garden lanes, till, lulled 
By flitting song-bird, zephyr-rustled tree, 
Her heart grew light enough to think of me. 


INNOVATION: BY HERBERT FURST 


Of yore our poets ever said their say 

In metaphoric round-about a way; 

To roll like thunder, like a dove to coo 

To be poetic and say “thou” for “you” 

And dainty sentiment to dandle and to nurse 

To choose a word to make it fit the verse, 

That was the fashion—he was glory-deckt, 
Whose rhythmic rhyme was soulful but correct ; 
So that a poet’s sentiment forbade 

At any cost to call a spade a spade. 


And now, to-day ? we are indeed no better : 

We’ve changed the spirit, but have kept the letter 

And poets rise to rave and swear and curse 

In rhythmic metre and in well-turned verse 

So that in market, palace or in hovel 

They meekly call a spade if prosody demands—a shovel 
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For ev’ry poet is at once suspect 
Unless his rhyme and metre be correct 


Unless he subtly echoes Shelley, Keats or Chaucer, 


Or fits old Shakespeare’s cup 
On Browning’s broken saucer. 


But if he scatters thought-seeds far and wide 
Or digs rich ore from life’s green mountain side 
Or casts in wild profusion flow’rs of speech 
Or thorns of thought into the minds of each 
And chases rhythm, metre, rhyme 

Like a breath of heaven, wildly and sublime 
Through a forest of words: what then cares he 
Whom you call fool 

A-gathering wool 

For Dactyl and Spondee ! 

At least this fool upon this whirling clod 


_ Fools proudly as the little ape of God. 
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From an Etching 
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from a Woodcut 


“F light” 


By E. McKnight Kauffer 


THE APPLE DISCORD: CHARLES MARRIOTT 


Casting about for a subject I said to myself: “‘ Why 
should Art be the Apple of Discord?” Undoubtedly 
there is something in connection with art that causes 
discord, but is it art itself that causes it? I have my 
doubts. It seems to me that art is a means of under- 
standing, and a thing cannot be at the same time a means 
of understanding and a cause of discord. 

But first let us look into that heiiladied of the apple. 
How did the apple become the apple of discord? Well, 
there are two very old stories to account for it. One is 
the story of Paris, the shepherd, who had to choose 
between power, wisdom and beauty, according as he gave 
the apple to Hera, Athena or Aphrodite; and the other 
is the story of the Fall of Man. The moral of the two 
stories is exactly the same. In each case the consequence 
of the apple was separation; of power and wisdom from 
the nature of man in the one case, and of the nature of 
man from the will of God in the other. The final con- 
sequence in both cases was the separation of man from 
himself; he chose knowledge at the expense of loyalty. 

Now there is nothing in either story to show that the 
man was required to'exclude anything. If he hadn’t given 
the apple Paris might have had a woman who combined 
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power, wisdom and beauty; and if he hadn’t eaten the 
apple Adam might have had knowledge in the will of God. 
In neither case was the man required to remain in 
ignorance. He was only required to remain in innocence 
—a very different thing. Mind you, I’m not blaming the 
man; however you look at it it was a horribly difficult 
position. All I am saying is that in both cases the man 
had to choose between himself as a whole man and him- 
self as a partial man, and that in both cases he chose 
the latter. | 

Here we begin to see how art became the apple of 
discord. Art is a means of understanding in so far as it 
represents the whole man; it is a cause of discord in so 
far as it represents part of him—his taste, intelligence, 
ideas or opinions. What, in fact, makes art the apple of 
discord is not art itself but the opinions it happens to 
reflect. Look through the illustrations to this number 
and you will see many opinions reflected; some you will 
agree with, more or less, and some you will not; but you 
will find one thing common to all the illustrations, and 
that is craftsmanship. There are no two opinions about 
craftsmanship, except as to the degree of its excellence, 
for the simple reason that craftsmanship represents. the 
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From an Aquatint . 


By Cyril Saunders Spackman, R.B.A. 
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~ whole man to the limit of his technical powers. Moreover 


it is the only thing in art that does represent the whole 
man. All the other things represent only a part of him; 
his taste or his intelligence. Taste andintelligence change 
from generation to generation, and vary with climate; 
but the way a man handles a pen or pencil is always the 
same and all the world over. There is no difference, 


except in degree of refinement, between the cave drawings 


of Altamira, the etchings of Rembrandt, and the drawings 
of Augustus John—not in the way they are done. Where 
they differ is in what they represent, and in the way what 
they represent has been looked at. It might be put this 
way: all men agree in their hands, they differ in their eyes, 
but most of all they differ in their brains. 

So that art is the apple of discord only in so far as it 
is an affair of the head. In so far as it is an affair of the 
hand it is ameans of understanding. There is no means 
of understanding like it. You may talk to a man about 
the manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians till 
all’s blue, and leave them strangers yet; but let him run 
his fingers over an Egyptian inscription or handle a pot 
of Egyptian making, and theyare brothers. The centuries 
which play the devil with the human eye and brain have 
no power whatever over the human hand. Tell me what 
you think or what you see and ten to one I shall say; 
“You’re another”’; tell me what you feel and the proba- 
bility is I shall feel the same. Talk to me and we are at 
loggerheads; put your hand in mine and we are agreed. So 
far as the hand is concerned we all go the same way home. 

This being so wouldit not be wise to leave off thinking 
about art as an affair of the head and'begin to think about 
it as an affair of the hand—or, rather, of the whole 
organism? All the “isms” that vex art andImake old 
gentlemen frantic originate in the eye or the brain as a 
separate authority. None of them originates in the whole 
individual working with his hand. Looked at in this way 


“The Prodigal Son” . 3 
By G. Raverat 


From a Woodcut 
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“A Dream” 


From a Woodcut By G. Raverat 


art becomes nothing less than the recovery of a lost 
innocence; the power of reacting as a whole. Nor is it 
necessary to go back to the ancient Egyptians to find 
support for this view of art. Every child draws with the 
whole of itself. It has not learnt to erect either its eye or 
its brain into a separate authority. It has not given the 
apple to Hera, Athena or Aphrodité; it has not eaten of 
the Tree of Knowledge. 

At any rate I am quite sure that you will get much 
more fun out of the pictures in this number if you look 
at them primarily as, something done with the human 
hand with different materials. Forget that Mr. So-and-so 
is a What-d’you-may-call-it and think of him as a work- 
man with pen, pencil, etching-needle, graver or litho- 
graphic chalk and you need not worry about his opinions 
any more than you need worry about the politics of the 
carpenter. 

Your fun will be increased if you think about the 
materials, because it is obvious that with every fresh 
material the human hand has to be used in a different 
way. [hat is the only distinction in art that is wortha . 
tinker’s curse. All the rest are—politics. They belong 
to art as the apple of discord. But the way the thing is 
done belongs to art as a means of understanding. What 
Mr. So-and-so thinks about nature does not matter a 
hang; and the probability is that you will not agree with 
him; but it matters enormously whether he works with 
lines in reliel—as in woodcut—or with sunk lines—as 
in etching. Indeed, I do not see how you can get full 
pleasure out of any form of art unless you have a general 
idea how the thing is done. 
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We talk, for example, of the “‘freedom”’ of etching. 
What does it mean? Well, it means first of all that 
though the artist works on a metal plate—preferably 
copper—his hand is not hindered by the metal as it is in 
line engraving, for example. He draws with a needle, it 
is true, but he draws on a prepared ground over which 
the needle moves as easily as a pencil over paper. All 


that the needle does is to expose the metal; the acid does ~ 
the rest, and darker lines do not necessarily mean greater 


pressure with the needle but another “biting” with the 
acid. In drypoint the artist actually does cut into the 
metal with the implement he uses, and consequently you 
expect different qualities in that form of art. For one 
thing the act of cutting raises a little ridge of metalfon 
each side of the line; and that in printing gives the line a 


velvety quality. Again, the moment you know that 
mezzotint is done by scraping away a roughened surface 
of metal by hand,\and that aquatint is done by eating 
away the surface of the metal with successive floods of 
acid you expect entirely different results in the two arts. 
You expect in mezzotint an infinite gradation of tone 
but in aquatint you expect, rather, a definite progression 
of relatively flat tones each corresponding to a fresh 
attack of the acid. 

Where is the apple of discord if you think of art this 
way—as an affair of the human hand engaged with 
different materials? Do you know, I am inclined to 
believe that art is just drawing, painting, etching, en- 
graving, and so on, and that what we call art is nothing 
more than politics. 


WILD WEST-REMIT TANCE MAN: BY JOHN RODKER 


Schlemihl no mother weeps for 
Doomed for a certain term... 


Ryewhisky—a fungus 
works into each face line— 
the bondstreet exterior— 
tears at his vitals: 

gravely the whisker droops 
his eyes are cold, 


Immaculate meteor, 

Inside a thick ichor 
outside a thick ether 
quenched the bright music. 


Body linings peel 
- from the deep core 
in siroccos of alkali. 


England thy drawing rooms, 
Sundays—mahogany— 
the fire leaps. 


Ryewhisky, 
Shuffle of counters— 
revolvers, marked cards. 
A million tons 
of locust sirocco 
blasts and grinds. 


And the cayuse snorts by 
Hey up—hey up: | 
shots—the loud greeting. 

He turns to the counters 
rustling paper—marked cards: 
gravely the whisker droors 
his eyes are cold. 
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THE PINK HOUSE: HERBERT FLETCHER 


Above a steep bank 
of uncut grass stood a 
two-storied house. 
On one side and 
dominating it were 
two magnificent ced- 
ars, while in front, 
standing like sentinels, 
were three stately 
elms. The structure 
of the, house was 
simple and digiified, 
but it was its deep pink colour that made it a wonder. 
Suddenly seen between the trunks of the elms, and 
contrasted with the bright green of the grass and the 
sombre and light greens of the cedars, it took the breath. 
Not that there was really anything extraordinary about 
it. In the little town on whose outskirts it stood, many 
of the houses were of a similar hue. It just happened 
that. nature helped to emphasise its passionate colour. 

The house was occupied for a time by two sisters. 
They were not natives of the place, and at first, since it 
was a small town, their coming had aroused curiosity. 
This, however, soon diedout. They did exactly what was 
expected of gentlewomen, regularly paying their bills, 
attending the parish church, consuming as much 
butcher’s meat as was possible for two ladies and three 
domestics, and returning the calls of those whose 
incomes were similar to theirs. Miss Emily, the elder 


of the two, was referred to as “a very quiet lady,” in 


fact she seldom spoke if she could help it. But Miss 
Alathea more than made up for her sister’s reticence. 


_ They had, however, few friends in the town, and even 
with these they were not intimate. Miss Emily cared too 


little about people and Miss Alathea too much; neither 
of them being of an age when new friendships are easily 
made. After a time it was noticed Miss Emily did her 
shopping alone; it was supposed Miss Alathea was 
away. Then it came to be known that there was illness 
at the Pink House. This was interesting and questions 
were asked. It appeared Miss Alathea had had a nervous 
breakdown and was ordered a change. One afternoon 
the sisters, with a hospital nurse, went away together, 
Miss Emily returning the following day. For some time 
the few friends of the sisters would inquire after Miss 
Alathea’s health, receiving indefinite and evasive replies. 
Then they tactfully gave up asking; and Miss Alathea 
was forgotten. 
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For most of their lives these two irreproachable ladies 
had lived with their mother who died at an advanced 
age leaving them adrift on the world. Their brother 
then occupied the parental home and the two middle-aged 
spinsters had to find one for themselves. And because 
the Pink House was in a picturesque old town and Miss 
Alathea liked historic associations, the ladies took it. 
The colour at first was the difficulty; it was so very 
pink. Having lived all their lives in a house of dark 
brick, it came upon them as a shock. The agent had 
apparently told them everything; and rent, accommo- 
dation, and details tedious to go into, were as nearly 
perfect as two ladies, driven by sad necessity from their 
home, could expect. But the colour! He had said nothing 
about that. However, they had but a week to make up 
their minds and as Miss Emily said, every place had 
its drawbacks. Miss Emily in her slow, quiet, half- 
purring voice said this several times, for Miss Alathea 
had whims and they had looked at at least twenty or 
thirty houses. The aspect of one was unsuitable, the 
approach lacked dignity in another. But when Miss 
Alathea refused to consider a perfectly suitable dwelling 
on the ground that the landlord was a tradesman in the 
town, Miss Emily felt it was time t6 take a stand. So 
she repeated the dictum already mentioned. And as she 
seldom spoke at all and had hardly been known to say 
anything more than once, Miss Alathea realised that 
something of an unusual nature had been roused in her 
sister’s bosom and that whatever she might have to 
endure, “Emily must not be disturbed.” 

Still, to a lady of Miss Alathea’s temperament, the 
colour was a real difficulty. She was sensitive, morbidly 
so, and sentimental, endowing everything she touched 
with a personality that made the handling of it by a 
stranger a sort of sacrilege. The furniture, knicknacks, 
pictures and so forth all had their reminiscences. The 
inside of the house could be papered in such a way as 
not to affront the things her mother’s memory sanctified. 
But nothing could be done with the outside, at least for 
years. The move had been too expensive, and onl¥ with 
care could they live within their means. For several 
months after their coming she would pass through the 
gate hurriedly when returning home leaving her sister 
behind her. And in the garden she would sit with her 
back to the house. A victim to day-dreaming, she could . 
not place it in any of her usual romances. Then her 
Sister-in-law’s remark in a letter irritated her; “ Bob 
and I laughed at the idea of your pink house. He sug- 
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gests your calling it the ‘Pink Un.’” She passed the 
getter to her sister who returned it without comment. 
However, there was really nothing fresh to say about 
Mabel, the sisters having settled her character twenty- 
five years ago. And there was the house, aggressively, 
improperly pink. 

Day-dreaming, unlike the imagination, carries one but 
a little way beyond immediate objects and individual 
experiences. Miss Alathea knew nothing about the 
emotiens or the imagination, the unprofitable habit of 
dreaming had been her escape. She began stories to 
herself lasting for days, with elaborate details and 
deliciously realistic beginnings, but which tailed off 
chaotically into sickening disillusionment; then she 
began another. These stories were her drugs. With the 
death of her mother, whom She idolised, there was an 
end to the main object of her life. Emily would not be 
petted, coddled, or playfully scolded. What was to be 
done? Possibly, if she had not had her daily dram of 
day-dreaming she would have succumbed, not so much 
from grief, though her’s was sincere enough, but from 
lack of an initiative. The new house was a fertile field 
for a story lasting for weeks. The houses she had seen 
with her sister were unsuitable as back-grounds for the 
domestic drama she meant to build round one or other 
of them. From the agent’s description, the Pink House 
with its elms and its cedars was exactly what she 
wanted. An architect’s drawing delighted her. She saw 
herself there. Then came the shock—Pink! Little white 
houses with green shutters she knew, and old red brick 
cottages, also venerable stone ones; but a pink house 
was something she had not reckoned with; it was 
upsetting. It must be remembered Miss Alathea had 
very little to live for. 

It was some months after their incoming and Miss 
Emily was imperturbably bearing with her sister’s fre- 
quent moving of the furniture, when, on a dull day, 
Miss Alathea returned alone to the Pink House. Her 
mind was rather full for she had been asked to take an 
active part in some philanthropic work and she was 
wondering whether duty demanded her doing it, or 
whether she could not conscientiously refuse on the 
ground that it would leave her sister Emily too much 
alone. Naturally lethargic, the latter course commended 
itself to her—but Emily should decide. She arrived at 
the gate and was about to walk up the steep path, when 
suddenly she became conscious of the house: it posi- 
tively shone. For one moment her whole being quick- 
ened to an emotion unsullied by personality. It was an 
event in her life. Had she known it, it was a revelation 
that pure joy in the abstract was possible. But Miss 
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Alathea knew nothing of zsthetics, which somehow, 
she felt were connected with the passions and therefore 
not discussed or even considered. And so having come 
to herself she mentally exclaimed; “It really is rather 
pretty.” Still she was very properly impressed, for noth- 
ing of the kind had happened to her before. At tea she 
spoke of it to her sister; ‘‘ You would not believe it, Emily, 
but it quite took me by surprise.” To which Miss Emily, 
after handing her sister her cup and refilling the tea-pot, 
replied, “One gets used to things.” Really Emily, 
Alathea reflected, could be quite tiresome sometimes. 

And nowa change came over Miss Alathea : she had 
experienced a pure emotion. Had she become conscious 
of it in church she would have probably classified it as 
something which she believed people in the Salvation 
Army got, and therefore to be labelled hysterical. But 
that anyone should be taken out of the body, as it were, 
by an object of beauty, was something altogether non- 
sensical and quite un-English—and by a pink house too: 
ridiculous! Still she hoped the feeling would recur; for 
“feeling” she named it, feelings being of the heart and 
therefore quite respectable. Miss Alathea had more than 
sufficient leisure; her sister did the housekeeping. She 
made-a business of dressing. Her hair, which was her 
one good point, took time. Then she would have pro- 
longed conversations with her sister, that lady answer- 
ing for the most part in monosyllables. Miss Alathea’s 
method was to lay hold of a detail of microscopic dimen- 
sions and then slowly strangle it in argument. She 
would have made an ideal casuist. The rest of the day 
was spent in needle-work or reading with her work or 
the book usually resting on her lap. 

But now the Pink House was a real interest. She 
could not dismiss it even if she had wanted to. Impres- 
sions of a kind she had had all the time, but a strong 
impression was unusual enough to be designated extra- 
ordinary. And really this one came as a perfect wind-fall. 


She had run dry, and a subject or object for day-dream- 


ing was a necessity for her. She looked at the house 
with new eyes and then, according to her habit, endowed 
it with a personality. Probably if St. John had been a 
day-dreamer his vision of the New Jerusalem would 
have materialised into the Established Church of Anti- 
och. Miss Alathea’s glimpse into a new earth that might 
have become a new heaven taught her nothing. Beauty, 
far from being truth, was something pretty, maukishly 
and sentimentally so, and always sensuous. She held, 
in short, the opinion, unexpressed, of most English 
gentlewomen. 

Miss Alathea acquired the habit of standing in front 
of the Pink House and lIcoking at it with her little eyes 
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half closed and her head slightly on one side. She would 
then go and talk to Miss Emily never discouraged by 
her sister’s silence. 

“Emily, I wonder who lived here before? Do you 
know, I believe they must have been interesting people, 
something tells me so. Yes, I am sure they were in- 
teresting. I have these intuitions.” She repeated this, 
varying it slightly, for several days, until it occurred to 
her to ask her sister definitely if she had been told who 
the former inmate was. Miss Emily did know and said 
that his name was Vaughan. Miss Alathea turned the 
name over on her tongue; there was not much taste in 
it. But after another prolonged gaze at the house she 
returned with the question : “ Do you know what Mr. 
Vaughan was ?” 

“An author, I believe.” 

“Ah!” here was something to work on. “Married?” 
she asked. Miss Emily took no interest at all in people 
she did not know, but she had learnt by experience that 
the less her sister knew of a person the more interested 
she became and that a few generalities satisfied her, so 
she replied : | 

“Mr. Vaughan was a widower; he lived alone with 
two servants; saw few people; and wrote on ecclesiastical 
art.”’ \ 

This was sufficient. The Pink House was now 
endowed with the soul of the late writer on ecclesiastical 
art; and Miss Alathea had the foundation of a story 
laid. Day after day,she would take her place by the gate 
and look up at the Pink House, wondering what room 
the late owner had occupied and inventing little stories 
about him. His wife died a year after their marriage, 
she told herself. He was disconsolate and chose this 
house with its bright colour—and so on. The story 
wandered on into exquisite details and doubtless would 
have died the death of all day-dreams if something else 
had not happened, 

Gradually, and at first unconsciously to her, the Pink 
House asserted itself quite irrespective of the late Mr. 
Vaughan. She would go with a garden chair and a 
book which always opened at the same place, to her 
usual corner by the gate, where between the trunks of 
the dark trees she could see the deep glow of the house. 
Then she would try to pick up the thread of her story 
—the story of her own making. Mr. Vaughan was in 
his last illness; he was propped up by pillows and his 
nurse with a pale, soulful face (Miss Alathea’s com- 
plexion was distressingly mottled), but with hair curi- 


_ously like the romantic story-teller’s, was bending over 


him when—and here Miss Alathea’s thoughts wandered 
and Became confused. The Pink House somehow took 
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possession. It was a long time before she recognised 
its influence, indeed, she would have ridiculed the idea. 
At first she seemed drawn to the colour. Passing a 
bright pink dress in the street she smiled quietly to her- 
self as if she had recognised the face of a friend. The 
pink rim of her tea-cup would send her into a reverie ; 
she would trace its outline with her finger. Even Miss 
Emily began to notice something and roused herself 
sufficiently to ask if anything was the matter. But 
Alathea, garrulous about domestic and family details, 
never discussed her day-dreams. It was, however, while 
on a visit to her old home that she became uncomfort- 
ably suspicious of herself. She had a feeling that some- 
thing was influencing her. *‘I must put an end to this 
nonsense,” she thought. She saw a doctor on the 
ground that she was run down, and took.a tonic. She 
felt better. Her brother’s house was full of nephews 
and nieces and everybody in the neighbourhood was a 
friend or an acquaintance. She chatted and laughed 
more than she had done since her mother’s death. And 
on her way back in the train she made wholesale reso- 
lutions about taking up parish work. The same evening 
she talked volubly to her sister; and Emily noticed and 
was pleased to see her herself again. 

Months passed. Alathea had at first been interested 
in her work. But she was hopelessly undisciplined, 
easily discouraged, and soon disillusioned. There was 
some friction with one of the ladies and she withdrew. 
Then followed a cold, which was interesting enough in 
its way. And after that—nothing. She made one or two 
attempts at a story in which she figured as a misun- 
derstood but really sympathetic character, but it broke 
down. Then all at once she thought of her corner in 
the garden. She rose quickly, making some excuse to 
her sister, and hurried to where she had spent so many 
hours. The day had been stormy and the sky at the 
moment was overcast. But the shrill greens of the 
foliage glittered with the passing shower of rain and 
against the dark purple of the sky shone the Pink House. 
For a moment she stood gazing at it and then—it 
rushed towards her. Enveloped in its embrace she al- 
most swooned. “‘Again,’”’ she murmured; but it was 
a mocking traversity of that first pure emotion. 

Alathea no longer attempted to account for her attrac- 
tion; she only faintly tried to resist it. Once did the 
thought of honestly consulting a doctor occur to her, 
for there were times when she was frightened. Hearing 
of someone described as “‘odd’”’ gave her analarm. But 
what could she say ? It was so hopelessly absurd. On 
one occasion she did tentatively broach the subject to 
her sister ; “‘ Do you think, Emily, there is something 
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peculiar about this house ?’’ Emily thought for a minute 
or two according to her habit, then fearing that Alathea 
had taken some fancy into her head and might want to 
move, replied: “All houses have draughts.’’ Confi- 
dences with Emily were not easy and Alathea did not 
try again. There was one other occasion when an 
opportunity was offered the poor lady to speak. Her 
maid, with the privilege of many years service, asked 
her why she chose that dark corner by the gate. After 
a moment during which it seemed as if a power more 
than she could withstand forbade her telling, she 
answered in Emily’s manner: “It is out of the wind.” 
Miss Alathea had always indulged her fancies. Giving 
in when a difficulty presented itself had been her method 
through life and now, conscious of a will stronger than 
her’s, she did what she had always done. 4 

The light was fading but there was still enough to 
catch the gleam of the house and Alathea was standing 
in her usual attitude by the gate. She had told her sister 
she was going out to post a letter. All sorts of subter- 


fuges had become natural to her now and she was some- | 


times astonished and secretly pleased at her ingenuity 
in inventing them. She had been busy all the morning 
and they had had people for tea, so for a whole day she 
had fasted from her obsession. Everything seemed extra- 
ordinarily still as if the things of every day life had 
stopped like a clock’s ticking. Then a voice said dis- 


“T have been waiting for you.” Alathea was 


tinctly : 
filled with fear, while a sort of ecstacy possessed ‘her. 
“Tt is nonsense,” she told herself. “I will not answer.’’ 


She heard her maid calling from the house: ‘‘ Miss 
Alathea!’’ Quickly hiding her purse in the long grass 
she answered: “I have lost something, come and help 
me find it.’”” Somehow she felt she must account for 
her presence there; she had a secret, a guilty one, and 
she hugged it. 

From this point began the wstonssdils woman’s rapid 
decline. She answered the voice. She did so, she told 
herself, to prove that it was nothing. It was the fatal 
step. The voice asserted itself with terrible insistence. 
Her efforts to resist it were futile ; indeed, she was only 
half sincere in the attempt. Then it dominated her com- 
pletely and she was no longer her own mistress. She 
received peremptory orders and heard things that fright- 
ened and shocked her profoundly. And to add to her 
horror, she was thrown into paroxysms of laughter at 
these very things that made her sick with shame and 
terror. Moreover she found herself attracted to the things 
she feared. For a time she kept her secret to herself; her 
capacity for deception increased. But the voices, for now 
there was more than one, would have her outrage the 
decencies. They talked incessantly, argued, and screamed 
at her. And at last—she shouted back... . It was then 
that Miss Alathea left the Pink House. 


THE BY CECIL FRENCH 


Time was, in our first youth when, many a year, 
Even charcoal seemed a drag upon our speed ; 
And drawings, made in haste and without fear, 


We scattered in like haste with little heed. 


But now, with gathering time, each once-free thought 
Comes as a token toil must needs fulfil : 
We leave the facile heaven of the untaught 
To bend a sterner purpose to our will. 


So—to make good lost years—we would engrave 
Our corner of the world, whereon each dint, 

Each line, once furrowed, may long outlast our grave, 
Should one in time to come but care to print. 
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From an Etching By E. Blampied 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Ernest Brown & Phillips, The Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square.) 
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FRENCH CREATIVE WRITERS: 
MONTGOMERY 


French creative writers to-day are conscious of their 
duty and opportunity. Their duty is to their dead. 
Their opportunity springs from the new greatness France 
has acquired. Her peril and her escape have turned 
the admiring eyes of the whole world toward her. Five 
and a half years ago she was fast becoming second- 
rate; now, clumsily bandaged and limping, she stands 
again in the front rank of nations. A literary rebirth 
worthy of her tradition is expected of her. 

Whether it willoccur it is still tooearly tosay. I donot 
see dominating her crowd of active penmen one giant 
who obviously must be another Montaigne, another 
Molitre, or even another Hugo or Balzac. Certain ten- 
dencies alone are to be discerned. | 

And the most apparent movement is the desertion of 
pure literature. There are few men of letters in France 
to-day; they are mostly, like Hugo, pamphleteers. Under 
the umbrella of a school they are wooing politics. 

I suppose many thoughtless Englishmen, if asked the 
greatest French war book, would reply Le Feu. Certainly: 
in France as well as here, it gained the greatest notoriety, 
and its flood of rhetoric did succeed in washing away 
many iniquities in the treatment of the French private. 
But one significant sentence in Le Feu may be recalled, 
to the effect that “Liebknecht alone has told the truth.” 
A civilian now, M. Barbusse is literary editor of Le Popu- 
laire,an evening newspaper founded by the grandson of 
Karl Marx, M. Jean Longuet, when he seceded from 
L’Hamanité. 

With Anatole France and that clever young doctor, 
M. Georges Duhamel, whose Civilisation and Possession 
du Monde herald him as one of the coming men, M. 
Barbusse has founded the Groupe Clarté. A curious trio: 
the veteran ironist, France, the sciéntist M. Duhamel— 
both intellectuals—and the Vitalist M. Barbusse. They 
stand for internationalism and agnosticism in art. But 
they stand also for intellectual trade unionism, open 
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diplomacy, the emancipation of the proletariat. With 
them must be placed the king of wordiness, the master 
Vitalist, M. Romain Rolland, who went to Switzerland 
in 1914, rather than takes sides in the war. Both he and 
M. Barbusse have displayed a rare courage in difficult 
times, but it has not transmuted the dross of their verb- 
iage into the precious metal of literature. 

In the days when Symbolism was still lit with the 
spark of Mallarmé’s influence, M. Charles Maurras 
founded with the Symbolist poet Moréas the Ecole du 
Félibrige, which aimed at the restoration of classic taste 
and the revival of tradition in letters. Two books by 
M. Maurras, L’Avenir de l’Intelligence and Anthinéa, 
have shown that if he did not fritter away his talent in 
daily baiting Republican politicians in his royalist 
newspaper, he would be the greatest essayist alive. Be- 
fore the war the Revue Critique was an inheritor of 
the Félibrige. Indeed the reaction which succeeded the 
scepticism sown by Taine, Renan, and Berthelot, 
flowered in 1913 and 1914. [hedesire tosupersede romantic 
sensibility by a resurrected classic spirit led many young 
men toward a Catholic mysticism. More, it made them 
believe that the style of a Racine could be imitated only 
under another Louis XIV. The Revue Critique, while 
dealing exclusively with books, was the voice of their 
desires. Artistically these young men were all nation- 
alists; of necessity they were patriots as well, and re- 
latively the review lost morecontributorsin the war than 
any other French journalistic undertaking. But its gospel 
has a peculiar appeal for the sensitive and imaginative 
French adolescent who turns to writing. And, revived 
at the end of the summer, it is not likely to lack support. 
The holocaust, foreseen, has been a vindication rather 
than an object-lesson. 

Among the few remarkable novels begotten in France 
in 1914-18 was Koenigsmarck, the first book of M. 
Pierre Benoit, a fascinating yarn which a French friend 
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By Vere Chatteris 


From a Pencil Drawing 
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described to me as Stevensonian. A volume of poems, 
Hymnes, produced during the same period, has brought 
a measure of fame to M. Joachim Gasquet. These two 
enthusiasts predominate among the founders of the Parti 
de l'Intelligence. Its manifesto is its condemnation. For 
it aims proudly at harnessing Intelligence to the chariot 
of French nationalism. And, as a critic points out, 
devotion to “Intelligence” implies, not clapping a halter 
upon it, but working for it. 

This critic is M. Jacques Riviére, editor of the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. And this brings me to perhaps the 
most promising group of French writers. For the N.R.F. 
was founded in 1909 and revived this summer to cham- 
pion the intellectual interpretation of art, and especially 
literature, without ulterior motive, and to foster a new, 
and not unearth the old, classic spirit. True, it mourns 
Charles Péguy, whom I have seen described as “ Walt 
Whitman turned Christian urystic and endowed with 
ten thousand times his flux of words,” and places high 
Claudel, the late Symbolist who wrote ““O mon ame, il 
ne faut concerter aucun plan’’ and became a Vitalist, 
and to-day grows fearfully dull. Claudel, by the way, is 
a Catholic mystic, who, while in the consular service, 
has kept politics out of his writings. True, the N.R.F. 
lauds Marcel Proust, whose two volumes with the 
seductive titles, Du Coté de chez Swann and A l’Ombre 
des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, describe with the minutae of 
an Arnold Bennett his own or someone else’s adoles- 
cence. That is a fascinating subject, but his style, 
for which he has been dubbed a pMtoutiste, does not 
seem to me exactly classic. 

The aim of the N.R.F. is not to arm and in wel- 
coming the delicate poetry of Paul Valéry and Georges 
Duhamel, for example, it reinforces the philosophy of its 
criticism. I cannot indicate its tastes better than to men- 
tion the three imaginative books it considers survive the 
welter of war production: Le Justicier, in which M. Paul 
Bourget returns to Symbolism; the intellectual short 
stories of M. Edouard Estaunié, Solitudes; and the 
really classic Fumées dans la Campagne of M. Edmond 
Jaloux. 

When I have said that M. André Gide, a veteran 
Symbolist, and M. Valéry Larbaud, whose book during 
the war, Enfantines, is an engaging specimen of sim- 
plicity, are also among the contributors of the N.R.F., 
I find that I have named all the men of promise. The 
summer also brought forth Les Croix de Bois, by Dorgelés 
—a war novel hitherto forbidden publication and hailed 
as “an attack from within upon Naturalism’’—and a 


first novel by Louis Chadourne which stirred Paris 
literary circles. 

Barres produced only journalism in the war, but the 
author of Colette Baudoche must be a hope of the new 
classicism. 

Supremacy in the perennial struggle between intellect 
and sensibility, between form and colour, bids fair in 
literature to go for a time, I think, to the more austere 


competitors. It leans to the other side in French post. | 


war art, by the way, where, of the two festival exhibitions 
of note, that of the “‘cubist’”’ Georges Braque (who shows 
both the importance and insufficiency of the style) and 


that of the “‘fauve’’ Henri Matisse (who limits his work to 


the strict charm of colour), the latter is the more popular, 
The staid reviews, the Mercure de France and even the 
Revue de Paris, are opening their pages to the very 
modern writers | have named. Another review of value 
to the student of French literature to-day is the Diwan, 
published by subscription at Poitiers. 
Publishing, naturally, has not yet recovered from the 


blow dealt by the war. The reduction in the numbers of | 


new books, from 11,650 in 1911 to 4,480 last year, would 
be all to the good if it were certain that new talent 
would not find thereby its obstacles increased. As it is, 
prices have leaped, but that French publishers do not 
lack a courage formerly associated with their English 
brethren is shown by the appearance of a new series of 
reprints. Our 7d. and 6d. and 4d. editions are no more; 
in France, where the cheapest pre-war reprint was 9}d, 
well-known works are now being republished at 444. 
I thirk this is a splendid symptom of the new spirit. 
Much space need not be devoted, in conclusion, to 


the theatre. The situation is easily summed up: there | 
have been no French playwrights since 1914. M. Pierre 
Veber raised hopes by starting a new [héatre Libre, 
where he put on young men’s efforts. He gained much 
advertisement, but discovered no talent. The great 
Antoine is now’a dramatic critic; but Gémier, who took 
over his theatre when he went to the Odéon, is striving, 


with nothing like the encouragement he deserves, to 


carry on the Antoine tradition. His efforts must bh 


watched. Lugné-Poe, of L’CEuvre, a theatrical society 
that surprised Paris years ago by showing it that foreign 
dramatists like Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Synge, existed, 
has had also to turn to criticism. But his society, I am’ 
glad to see, is coming to life again with a programm 
of foreign translations and uncommercial native pieces. 
For a return of the boisterous days of the Théatre Li 
one can but watch and pray. 
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“From an Etching By W. Strang, A.R.A. 
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THOSE ENGLISH HOTELS: BY JAMES CLIFFORD 


I’ve often heard people say how 
bad English hotels were, and 
how they ought to be run, and 
what they’d do if they ran them. 

Well I think that’s the answer. 
Sometimes they do; I mean the 
people who say how bad they are 
and what they ought to be like. 
They take hotels and run them 
for a hobby and to get experience. 

When they’ve learnt how to do it they go abroad, take 
foreign names’and make fortunes. 

I’ve been staying in some hotels lately. They were all 
run by people getting experience. 

They were nice people some of them, intelligent sort of 
folk, well informed. They knewany amountabout nearly 
everything except hotels. 

There was one woman, she was most amiable. I think 
she must have had antiquarian tastes. She made me feel 
very ignorant, and vulgar rather. 

Frankly I was only thinking about food and comfort 
and things that don’t matter to hotel manageresses. But 
she put me in my place. 

She didn’t answer any of my questions, she just beamed 
at me. 

When she showed me my room I thought there’d been 
a fire or something and they were making the best of 
things until the new furniture came in. 

I said I supposed they’d put the real carpet on the floor 
to-morrow. She looked almost hurt. She said it was a 
very old house three or four hundred years old she’d 
heard. 

I said I was sure it was, and what about the carpet. 

She said she liked to have everything in keeping. I said 
the carpet looked it. So she showed me another room, 
and talked so much about the character of the place that 
I thought I’d better not say any more. 

She was quite pleased and went away smiling and say- 
ing she was sure I should love.the dear old place. 

Well I wasn’t. That room had a character bed. 

By the feel of it they built the inn round the bed to pre- 
serve it from decay,and were so careful of it that they only 
made it about once a year. 

They hadn’t been so careful about the bell though. 
That must have got broken about the time of the French 
revolution,and the gas jet looked Jacobean to me,anyhow 
it worked just as well as gas jets did in James’ days. 
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When I got tired of waiting for someone to come and 
look after me I thought I’d try character too. 

I put my head out of the doorand shouted “Below there, 
send up a serving wench.” 

I don’t know whether it was all right but it sounded 
like a few hundred years ago. But, it was no good. All 
that happened after about the third time was that a man 
that looked like a coal cellarman came up and said did I 
want anything and I wasn’t to make so much noise be- 
cause it was a respectable house and it annoyed the com- 
mercial gents. 

WhenI told the beaming manageress that I was leaving 
she still seemed pleased and said she did hope I should 
come again soon. 

Then I tried an hotel without character. The mortar 
was hardly dry, the furniture looked green you expected 
it to sprout. 

The distinguished lady who received me didn’t think 
much of me. She ranga bell, gave mea huge key attached 
toa sort of battle axe and said “seventeen.” 

I was depressed, I wanted to haggle about prices. I 
think she knew it that’s why she was so haughty. She 
looked at me as one does at a poor relation. She won. | 
fled gratefully to “seventeen.” 

“Seventeen” smelt of varnish and the 
scented wood they make new furniture 
of. It had pictures of “The Homestead” 
and “Summertime” on the walls and a 
large framed list of rules. 

The rules said if you weren’t down at 
nine you got no breakfast, that any valu- 
ables you had about you were as good as 
stolen and in fact if you didn’t do what 
the rules told you to do you were for it. 

They frightened me. 

I said to the haughty young woman 
who brought the cold water in the warm jug “Do I have 
to do all these things’’? : 

She resented that. [ evidently ought to have got intro- 
duced down in the office. She said she supposed so and 
slammed the door as she went out. 

Well that hotel was all rules. They’d worked them 
out well though. They knew the fine every time you 
broke one. In fact they liked you to break the rules, they 
made more on the fines. 


Oncelasked forsome more toast. They won a shilling 
I think. 
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They made it quite clear that if you insisted upon 
intruding, they couldn’t very well prevent you but they 
would make it as awkward as they could for you. 

And they did. I hate to think what it cost me to get out 
of that place. I broke so many rules. 

Now what I want to know is why can’t someone run 
an hotel fer visitors? Why don’t they get their experience 
somewhere else? 

I’m always reading in books about inns where when 
you arrive someone comes forward smiles at you and 
says what do you want. 

You say you want a room with a large bed,and a fire, a 
brace of partridges, a bit of roast beef, a turbot, or a few 
dozen oysters to start with, and the wine list. 

Then the fellow the book writers call ‘‘mine host” —I 
don’t know why but they always do—he says certainly, 
and what about a stilton cheese to follow, and he recom- 
mends some rare wines at about half-a-crown a bottle. 

Now I’m sure if anyone would take the trouble to run 
an hotel on those lines, they’d make a fortune. 

I’ve a jolly good mind to run one myself, it would only 
take a few months to get the necessary experience. 


FEAST SONG TO HENRY VIIL: 
By his Choristers of Hampton 


Robin and Gandelyn 
Much shall ye labour 
To bring this banquet in 
With flute and tabour! 
While thou, Roger, and lazy John, 
Shall dance your featest, 
Peter then and Brian and | 
Must sing our sweetest! 


Joy to this company 
Of Hampton Court ! 

Our intent, as ye may spy, 
Is your comfért. 

To thee, our sovereign dread, 
Be peace and plenty, 

White swan and fat boar’s head 
And a cup never empty! 


KENNETH HARE, 
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From a Pen and Ink Drawing 


BY-WAYS OF POETRY 
A POEM BY MICHAEL DRAYTON 1563-1631. 


The interest of this sonnet lies in its reference to a lost Eliza- 
bethan play, whether comedy or tragedy it is impossible to tell, but 
for the success of which the poet here vouches. Drayton wrote for 
the stage from 1597-1603 but no piece exists to-day of which tt can 
be said with certainty that he was the sole author. He composed 
part of the extant play “Sir John Oldcastle” (1600) but the extent 
of his contribution it ts impossible to define. Strange that English 
art of three centuries back should reach us in-as decayed and 
mutilated state as that of Praxitelean Athens! Drayton's poetic 
magna opera are, by reason of their inordinate length, practically 
forgotten. He survives in popular imagination by his “Ballad of 
Agincourt,” the noblest battle song in the language and by one little 


piece which he himself, perhaps, regarded as amongst the least of 
his achievements, “Nymphidia.”’ 


When Shakespeare had retired from active life Drayton and 
Ben Jonson paid him a visit at his Stratford house, “New Place.” 
To the after effects of this ‘‘merry meeting’ our greatest dra- 
matist's death ts ascribed by a doubtful tradition. 


KENNETH HARE. 
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“Black Country” 


’ Sadly I sit unmov’d with the applawse, 


By Edward Wadsworth 


°¢ 


In pride of wit, when high desire of fame 
Gave life and courage to my labouring pen, 
And first the sound and vertue of my name 
Won grace and credit in the eares of men, 
With\those the throngéd Theaters that presse 
I in the circuits for the Lawrell strove 
Where the full praise, I freely must confesse, 
In heate of blood a modest minde might move: 
With showts and claps at everie little pawse, 
When the prowd round on everie side hath rung, 


As though to me it nothing did belong: 
No publique glorie vainely I pursue, 
The praise I strive, is to eternize you. 
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From a Lithograph 
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“Standing Figure” 
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EYarrouw Jones. 


From a Wash Drawing 


By E. Yarrow 


BY-WAYS OF POETRY-IL: 
“GREEN GROW’TH THE HOLLY”: BY HENRY VIII. 


The lyric was originally a song fitted to be sung to the lyre, and 
should crystalise the emotion of the flying minute in permanent 
form. This little piece by Henry VIIl.is one of the half-dozen 
that mark him as the first lyrist of his age. He ts believed to have 


Green grow’th the holly 
So doth the ivy 

Though winter blastés 
Blow never so high. 


As the holly groweth green 
And never changeth hue, 

So am I, ever have been, 
Unto my lady true. 


As the holly groweth green 
With ivy all alone, 
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composed himself the airs to his lyrics and, wiile singing them, to 
have played his own accompaniment upon lute, virginals or harp. 
The first stanza constitutes the refrain and repeats after each 
succeeding stanza. The spelling is modernised. 


KENNETH HARE. 


When flowerés cannot be seen, 
And greenwood leaves be gone. 


Now unto my lady 
Promise to her I make 


From all other only to her 
I me betake. 


Adieu mine own lady, 
Adieu my special, 
by hath my heart truly, 


Be sure and ever shall! 
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From an Etching 


There is an unfailing “Valaze’: 
remedy for every undesirable con- 
dition of complexion or contour. 


Madame Helena Rubinstein never rests 
on her laurels, but is indefatigable in the 
pursuit and investigation of the newest 
methods, the most modern scientific pro- 
cesses by which marvellously efficacious 
“Valaze”’ preparations may be evolved. 


Having travelled and studied local con- 
ditions in all parts of the world, Madame 
Rubinstein is in a position to prescribe 
pppropriate remedies for complexions af- 
ected by foreign climates. Such experience 
is peculiarly valuable and rare. 3 


_ An instructive brochure, with descriptive 
. price lists, sent on application. Iso in- 
dividual advice on complexion care. 


“Valaze 


BEAUTY 


PREPARATIONS 


AN EXOUISITE is assured using Valaze™ 
COMPLEXION Peautilying in-Pood. It dis- 
pels all impurities from the skin 
and rejuvenates it, moderates and preven(® wi inkles. 
removes freckles, tan and sunburn, produces a beautiful 
clear, smooth and flawless skin, Price 3/., §/-, 9/6 and 

a jar. 

AT THE VALAZE” SALONS 
exclusive methods of Beauty Culture are practised, 
including unfailing remedial treatments for heads, 
sallowness, general deterioration, su 
warts, moles, loss of contour, relaxation, etc- 


The Special 10/6 Lesson Treatments 


are of inestimable value to those ladies who can only 
visit the ‘* Valaze” Salons occasionally. The correct 
home treatment is outlined during the sitting. 


MADAME HELENA | 

RUBINSTEIN | 
24 Grafton Street, Bond Street 
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Beauty and 
that are 
Done 


We, as producers of the whole 
of the unique exhibitions of War 
Photographs which were shown 
in the principal London and pro- 
vincial galleries, believe that it 1s 
now generally accepted that these 
exhibitions proved that photo- 
graphs that are well done can be 
things of beauty. 


We are at any time prepared 
to demonstrate to you through 
your own photographs that we 
can produce pictures of great 
decorative value. 


RAINES & CO. 
The Studios, Ealing, W.5 


makers of photographic pictures for 


THE ADMIRALTY 
MINISTRY oF MUNITIONS 


ALL THE COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


THE WAR OFFICE 
H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 
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AMERICA 


THE IMPERIAL WAR 
MUSEUM 


THE CROWN AGENTS For 
THE COLONIES 


FRANCE anp ITALY 


the novel “ Mummery,” by Mr. Cannan .. .? 


OF A MIRACULOUS MIRROR: 
BY LOUIS GOLDING . 


Give us no half-measures in our Art 
for how can the mean be golden? Let no 
Cubist temper me his angularities with 
the sinister seductions of a curve! Upon 
the incorruptible world of Marcus Stone 
let no withered leaf fall! Mediocrity is like 
Bletchley, that provincial purgatory be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge (but which 
of these two be Inferno let each man decide!) Mediocrity 
is an alloy with neither the abashless courage of thee 
evil nor the dizzy rapture of the excellent. For this reason 
Swinburne writes with enthusiasm of the execrable 
poetry Frederick William delivered in kingly labour; for 
this reason the gentleman in the footnote to “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” responsible for the 
exquisite— 

“O for a lay, 

Loud as the surge 

That lashes Lapland’s sounding shore!” 
is really a greater poet than the Byron of Parisina and the 
Baedekeresque Pilgrimage. Mayfair has her graces of 
scimitars in stone, of faint ladies poised delicately like the 
_ small blue willow-herb; Shadwell flaunts her bad banners 

in the eye of the moon. But who would elect for his 

purple revelries, Balham ? 

The excellent and the intolerable 
then, these are the only things we can 
tolerate in Art. Do we not still remem- 
ber with delirious delight in an ex- 
hibition of the Allied Artists the painting of a Boy Scout 
embalmed among monstrous and lurid sunflowers? Is it 
not easy to forget the intermediate virtues of Exeter, 
when we oscillate between the divine extremes of 
Magdalen Tower and Mr. Ruskin’s Balliol Chapel ?. And 
But 
enough. There can be no disputing a thesis which estab- 
lishes the Arctic and Antarctic Poles of Art as equal foci 
for starry adventure. Most especially in the Art of Acting 
this law works with strength and speed. We may accept 
as the best acting that defiant flaming penetration of the 
actorinto the veins and marrowof hisauthor’sconception; 
he is himself no longer. A mediocre player fits 
into his part as into a ready-made suit; for 
some sickly and sporadicmoments he achieves 
the interchange; how soon his own miserable 
self protrudes as the straw stuffing of a doll! 


But throughly bad acting is atriumphant and relentless 
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delineation of the innermost secrets housed by the 
thoroughly bad actor. He struts the stage, his red 
heart visibly pumping, the shanks of his skeleton 
dangle and clank. 


It was the consciousness of this truth 

that led us into the Tivoli Theatre in the 

fa deadly city ‘of Doomington. There was 
no chance here that the fitful evasions of 

the mediocre would insult us. The very 

title of the Revue, “ Topsy Trotter Turns Turtle.” was 
a pzan of cacophony. And that no detail of its marvel 
should escape us, we entered the Grand Box, so com- 


manding with several senses a panorama of stage and 
draughty wings. 


_ The chorus wasexpatiating on the appetites of married 
men fora weeny bit of tootsy-wootsy in the pale moonlight. 
Upon the appearance of male flesh in the box the chant was 
temporarily suspended until the ladies had made valua- 
tions and comments. The silk-hatted and leading gentle- 
man, who had been reprimanding the limelight, gesticu- 
lated ferociously chorus-wards from the shadows. The 
singing had the unevenness of volcanic peaks, the dresses 
shrieked with every discordance of colour, magenta rub- 
bing shoulders with terra cotta, shrill green with pink. 
After ending upon a variety of top-notes they filed regrets 
fully away, uncovering thus a perspective of marble halls 
anda grinning and sophisticatedCupid in cardboard. Now 
entered the hilarious man, whose nose lacked no shade of 
the traditional scarlet, but whose eyes were haunted 
caverns where submarine monsters gloomed ghostily. 
He made animadversions upon his mother-in-law, and 
would have no truck with bloaters. He broke occasion- 
ally into an unintended falsetto, weary as the petulant 
calling of the plover, until we hid our faces and wept. The 
silk-hatted and leading gentleman, pathetic backwash 
from d’Orsai, Brummell, d’Aurevilly, had an altercation 
with the hilarious gentleman, who attempted a somer- 
sault to make an effective exit, but revised his intention , 
We were informed how he, Fitzhenry, was preax cheva- 
lier of Piccadilly, and irresistible among Duchesses. His 
coat fitted hideously at the shoulders, and a hole was in- 
cipient at the heel of his left shoe. But as day deepened 
into the long late glories of sunset (fumbling with orange 
lights), and sunset waned and the moon came queenly 
into the hushed silences (excruciating blue 
lights concentrating on glistening teeth), we 
learned that his heart inalienably was inter- 


(appearance of leading lady, suitably rose- 
tinctured, and languishing duet making the soul sick). 


Materials for 
Black and White 


A larye and varied selection of materials useful to 
the black-and-white artist can always be geen at 
the address below. Boards and papers of all sur- 
faces and sizes ; drawing inks ; pens ; Sreenes 
mathematical instruments: ; drawing materials, etc 


all being of our well-known high quality. 


The original Postercolours 


We are the original inventors and makers of the 
Clifford Milburn poster colours. These colours 
have been used by the leading designers for a 
number of years. If you have not yet tried them 
you cannot realize the amount of time and trouble 
they save. Full list and specimen colour chart can 
be had on application. 


CLIFFORD MILBURN & CO. 


12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
London E.C.4 Telephone City 2307 


twined among the roses on Katie’s breast, — 


Does the Ordinary Printer 


Annoy You? 


You may have the finest inspiration possible— __ 
its a very different matter when the ordinary 
printer shows you in print his interpretation of 
your idea. 


We are artists first and printers afterwards. In 
other words we, practical printers that we are, 
know no rule of type or settings that do not 
express some definite idea or artistic in:piration, 
a consultation at your convenience will be as 
free from obligation on your part as it will be 
welcomed by us. 


THE FRANCIS PRESS 
PRINTERS 
131, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 th 
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When the great earthquaking sunrise came clanging 
up beyond Cathay—for the interposition of a pagoda and 
two pig-tail-coiffured girls had effected the exchange— 
the mature charms of the leading lady were revealed. No 
make-up could lessen the antiquity of her eyes nor the 
involuntary twitchings of her lips. And when she danced 
an incompetent little dance with Fitzhenry, we looked 
sadly away towards the feverish acrobatics of the pianist- 
conductor. 

So this pageant of execrable Art was unrolled upon 
this superb and dolorous evening. And I remember how 
casually I turned from the stage, crowded with its gibber- 
ing mannikins, and looked over the stalls and the fumy 
pit, to the further corner of the theatre; and how suddenly 
my eyes were arrested and my soul stood still; how the 
discord ebbed from my ears; how my eyes were bathed 
with cool light; how the walls around me crumbled in a 
wind from faery; how | was brought before Beauty face 
to face. 

I cannot explain whether it was illusion or 
vision; but as I knew Beauty when first I 
saw Olympus over the whispering sea and 
all his chasms processional with mist, and 
Beauty in a tense earthless moment of Moussorgsky, 
and in a hazel-wood over a stream that goes with music 
into Crafnant, I knew Beauty then. The physical fact 
was this only: that a mirror was placed on that 
further wall, in which, from our vantage, the whole stage 
was contained as a composition of Leonardo within a 
frame of melancholy gold. What strange man placed it 
there, if he knew its wizard virtue, if it enmeshes Beauty 
still in that dark and banal theatre, these things I do not 
know. But “Look!” I said hoarsely, to my friend, 
“Look!” and I seized his arm. He was silent, and turn- 
ing towards him,I found him too gazing with fixed 
shining eyes upon that miraculous mirror. 


For all there was of vulgar upon that 
stage and of pathetic, having passed through 
this transmutation, was rapt into that 
world of perfect Art, where the days are 
windless and the nights without mist, where all is poise 
and glamour and gold. It was in an ether removed from 
the confines of our three dimensions, where Beauty, un- 
conditioned by Time, lasting less than an instant is there- 
by eternal. Here when the girls of the chorus danced, it 
was with the rhythmic swaying of Egyptian votaresses 
or the faint pulsation of trees on a day when the air does 
not move. Or they were Italianate, slim:maidens of Bot- 
ticelli, with translucent skins and draperies wrought out 
of the deep sky. Or they were a canvas of Puvis de 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR 
ART STUDENTS 


FIGURE STUDIES for ARTISTS & DESIGNERS. 
A fine series of 108 ap pe studies of female, male, and child 
subjects, apecey posed and reproduced to a fairly large scale. With 
anatomical notes and diagrams, also hints on figure drawings. By G. M. 
ELLWOOD and F. R. YERBURY. Price 16/- net ; by post, 16/6 

The authors have consistently kept in mind the artistic and decorative 
application of each pose selected, collecting to this end a series of 
studies in all positions: Sitting, knelling, standing, in action and recum- 
bent, and including both side, back, and front views. The accompanying 
text, which is illustrated by numerous careful diagrams, gives an in- 
structive account of the bones and muscle, besides valuable hints on 
attaining proficiency in Figure Drawing. 


THE HUMAN FIGURE. An analysis of its construction 
and pictorial representation. By J. H. VANDERPOEL. With Over 350 
illustrations. Price 10/6 net ; by post, 11/- 

The author's knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner 
in which he gives it expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 
The present volume contains a full and concise exposition of his system. 
The text is a thorough analysis of the human figure feature by feature, 
and as a whole. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING. A handy informative manual on 
How to Draw in all mediums. By E.G.LUTZ. Dealing with Propor- 
tions of Human Figure, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Water-Colour 
Painting, Pen and Ink Drawing, Geometry, Perspective, Pictorial Com- 
ition, Lettering, Costume, Materials, etc. ver 400 illustrations. 
ice 6/6; by post, 7/- 


PRACTICAL ART ANATOMY. By E. G. LUTZ. With «40 
diagrams from the author's drawings. Price 7/- net; by post, 7/6 

All the qualities that went to make “Practical Drawing ” the most 
helpful manual of its type are incorporated in this new book by Mr. LUTZ. 
The author does not expound theories ; he teaches, in a manner remark- 
able for its adaptation to the student’s needs and difficulties. Every 
part is illustrated with equal thoroughness. The wrifing is as simple 
and as non-technical as possible. 


«", Messrs. Batsford’s Crtalogue of Books on Fine and Applied Art will 
be sent free on request. 


London: B, T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C. 


Everything For Art 


ETCHING 


Copper & Zinc Plates 
Of Best Quality 


LIQUID GROUNDS 
W. Y. Rhind 


69 Gloucester Road 
Regent’s Park, N.W 


Telephone’ - Hampstead 6167 


THE POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 


HE following important illustrated articles dealing with the 
Post-Impressionists have appeared in The Burlington Magazine 
Copies of these issues may still be obtained at the usuai price of 


2s. 6d. per number (3s., post free). 
The Sculptures of Maillol it ar .. Roger Fry 85 
Vincent van Gogh ... sli R. Meyer-Riefstahl 92, 93 
The Post-Impressionists ... . A, Clutton-Brock 


Post-Impressionism and Aesthetics __... ... Clive Bell 118 
Paul Cézanne ... Roger Fry 173 
Mr. Larinow and the Russian Ballet ar om 192 
New Movement in Art in its Relation to Life “ 175 
Line as a Means of Expression in Modern Art ¥ 189, 191 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER ess. al 
Since its foundation in 1903 the BURLINGTON MAGAZINE has steadily grown in public esteem. 
It numbers among its contributors the leading authorities not only in England but in France, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Belgium and America. It is everywhere admitted that in the matter of production it is the bes: 
general journal of art in existence. 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE for-Connoisseurs. /iiustrated. Published Monthly 2s. 6d. net. 
17 Old Burlington Street London VW. | 
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12 COMPLETE LESSONS 


le al I l fo S ke fch SYNOPSIS OF COURSE: 
LESSON I—How to make quick pencil sketches after only two hours’ study— How to view as masses— 
The Elements of Decoration—The importance of originality as opposed to ‘opyng Fee A.B.C. the only logical 
method of cultivating originality from the outset. LESSON 2—Perspective explained in a novel and easily com- 


prehended way—To enable the pupil to recollect the rules, a striking series of diagrams and illustrations coverin 
ya this important field of instruction has been devised, thus making a may, which is generally the bugbear 
the student, an attractive and easily mastered subject. LESSON 3—Flowers and leaves shown in a novel 
jo ns their forms are easily understood and imitated— How the A.B.C. method helps to increase this under- 
Mi E H O D of : quick of the great of all is 
nding and correcting mistakes in copying—How to cultivate taste. LESSON 4— uman y and its 
D R A W 1 N G m »vements simply explained Meneurentanes and canons of proportion— What beauty consists in—-The Skeleton 
and the Muscles—Drapery traced to its fundamental lines—How to see of the figure 
: ; ; Artist. Lesson 5—How to draw animals: The Child's view, the Japanese view, the Scientific view, the A.B.C. 
Provides a short cut to drawing skill by showing you how to view— The soul of an animal— Evolution and its bearing on cnimnel drawing Lpeeoe $—The ekail and Pace’ 
; ; ; ili ; shown in an entirely new manner—The understanding ot character and expression—En and the play 
| apply to drawing the pictorial ability ve have already acquired muscles—How to draw heads of different types—How to caricaturle— How to understand light and shade-—-LES- 
SON 7—@roups and com tion— How to get masterly effects by simple means— The subtleties of light and shade 
—Bri ging out the individuality of the pupil—The importance of treatment—The copyist and brainworker 
wer contrasted. LESSON 8—Position of body and hands—The use of materials—How to suggest details in foli 
ises and careful criticisms in st to you ; hotos.— importance of nature study. LESSON Applied Perspective thoroughly and com ely dealt 
pe y yor vith, by means of special devices and many illustrative plates—<Aerial Perspective Ideal Perspective and Re- 
‘ to your memory by drawing ane drawing by the use 
Sk A full account of the new ence of Memography, or Memory Drawing—The great importance of Memory in 
Drawing—How to recollect easily faces, shapes and scenes—How to judge character. Lesson 11—Design— 
wELay ~20 , os ’ NS A Egyptian Art and its lessons in style and taste—The general application of the A. B.C. system-—Commercial Art 


GENERAL ILLUSTRATING are taught, special training 48a Career—Albert Durer’s Opinion on Price. LESSON 12—Landscapes—From the leaf to the tree, from the tree 


in your writing. 
You can enjoy learning it in your own heme in your bwn time, 


; ' ti to the forest—With Claude Lorraine and Turner—Silhouettes of trees—For nd, background, middie dis- 
without additional to those tance—Atmosphere—A walk in gardens—Landscape sketches— Drawing of Buildings and Shipe—Clouds—Sikies 
wishing to y som qe these most remunerative subjects. We —wWind—Rainbows—Buildings—Yamiliarity with materials — Construction — Texture — Factories — 
sell our students’ work to leading periodicals and advertisers. Stations—Water—Reflections—Ships and their development in history—Rigging—The Spirit. 


The A.B.C. SCHOOL of DRAWING (Dept. D. 74), 2 Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.5 | 


THE ART EXCHANGE 
3 New Oxford St. London W.C.1 A Beautiful Book as-a Christmas Present 


BUY OR SELL A R x and WAR 


with 48 full-page Reproductions in Colour of the Famous 
OLD AND MODERN page Reproductions in Colour 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, MINIATURES, VARIOUS DESIGNS ONE GUINEA POST FREE 


OR SKETCHES IN ANY MEDIUM OR STYLE. 


Canadian War Memorials Fund, St. Ann’s Chambers, Waithman St., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


UNMOUNTED COLLECTIONS MAY BE FORWARDED BY POST 


| Chavannes, statuesque and proud. And the hair of the | 
: chief lady rolled with the gloom of Caravaggio, her . 
| movements were slow and sombre, likea tide. The futile UNIQUE GIFT sv | 
figure of the leading man became here in very truth im- PICTURES | 
| maculate, lines sweeping like the ascent of a violin or the . 

pencil of Beardsley, and masses of dark and light death- ET A P] [- S 
lessly balanced like figures of Daumier. The painted ave 


scenery was something more real than noon, a truth 


darkly glimpsed on the fringes of Revelation. T. Austen Brown, arsa. rec | 
Upon that tawdry stage, distant from | 


us by all the distance of the actual and. TEXT BY | 
false world, there had been a buffoon, J BAN | 
red-nosed, froth on the foam of men. : 

Here he attained the terrifying dignity of the Comic Spirit, ALFRED H. WATSON 


his unreal fantastic face was grand and immobile like the Book containing 29 Reproductions 
marionettes of Gordon Craig, or the mask of an actor in 10 in Colour-fac-simile 


Dionysus’ Theatre, facing now the impending tiers of 


Athens,now thelaurelled brows of theGod. The Comedy Prine met Postage 6d. extra 
of his face, where here the sallow suile of Aristophanes The Macrae Gallery 95 Regent Street W.| 


was perceived, here the rotund benignance of Rabelais, Where the original drawings may be seen. Forthcoming 
here the sun-aureoled forehead of Meredith, and now all anuary : 
. AUSTEN BROWN, A.R.S.A., R.B.C. February: . 
these fused into an awiul and aloof laughter, was the cuts by Contemporary Artists. March: ist to 15th, Paint- 
cosmic Humour, which has made so great a thing as ings and Drawings by Miss VIOLET EUSTACE and MIss 
WoopROFFE-HIcks. March 16thand 3lst: Children in 

Man, and so little a thing as the sword hung in the An 


scabbard of Orion. 
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THEGOD THERIVER: 


BY BART KENNEDY. 


Around the river was the raging of the dread and 
mighty battle. It went on through all the hours and 
the moments of the day and the night. In gloom and 
sunshine it pursued its terrible way. Always around 
the river. 

At times the river was swollen with the bodies of dead 
men. At times it was red with blood. But it went on 
its calm journey to the sea even as it had done before 
the beginning of the mighty battle. It went on its course 
even as it had done a thousand years before. 

Ariver of calm amid turmoil. A river of a beauty soft 
and strange. In the air lived the dread sullen voices of 
the engines of the dark forces of death. There was the 
sound of the voices of men who lay in agony. And from 
the air high above came the droning of the air-chariots 
that had joined in the battle stupendous and mighty. 

Old was this river. It had lived through a stupendous 
reach of time. It had lived through the lives of many 
civilisations. It had gone on its way to the sea even 
before the coming of man. A river old and calm with 
its own inner wisdom. Around it and upon its banks 
had happened many things. Turmoil had broken many 
times the green, fresh, smiling peace. Tumult after 
tumult had flamed and passed into the silence. But the 
tumults that had gone before were not as the tumult 
that was now raging. They were not as this battle, 
mighty dread and stupendous. This battle that broke 


the arch of the heavens with sound. 


Long ago man had gained the empiry of the world. 
He had wrested it from mighty earth-beings of the far 
past. He held dominion over all other beings. He was 
lord of the earth, air, and waters. He was the conqueror, 
the master, and he exacted tribute from all. 

But he enjoyed not the vast domain that he had won 
by virtue of the might and power that lived within him. 
He made war in his own camp. For ever was he array- 
ing himself and going forth to battle with his own kind. 
He, the lord of the world and of all the things therein, 
had travelled along the line of a dread destiny through 
thousands upon thousands of years. 

And it had now come to pass that he was fighting 
the mightiest of all his battles around and upon the 
banks of the calm river that was going on its way to 
the sea even as it had gone long before his coming. 

Beneath the sound and the turmoil of the baitle the 


voice of the river spoke as it went onits way. But none 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Rapid& 
Beautiful 
Work. 


Artists will find the } 
Acrograph a most useful 
instrument for giving tone and — 
atmosphere to black and white 
wash drawings. 
| Cia Where considerable masses of shading 
“a and broad effects are desired, as in seas, 
skies, clouds, etc., and especially in making 
wash drawings of still-life objects, where clean 
and delicate gradations of tone are desired. The B 
Aerograph is a great time-saver, putting on the 
colour very rapidly, cleanly and evenly. J 
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The Aerograph Co., Ltd., 43, Holborn Viaduct, Londen, E.C.1 


DRAW FOR THE PRESS 
and EARN BIG MONEY 


q THE STUDENT ON THE THRESHOLD of an 
Artistic career should remember that there are other ways of 
utilising his talent vastly more lucrative than the mere paint- 
ing of easel pictures. Picture Painting in this present strenu- 
ous period has to give place to the practical needs of the day 


q THE DEMAND FOR ARTISTS with the real talent for making 
drawings that will reproduce well is far greater than the supply. 
Every day, editors, publishers, and advertisers are straining every 
effort to secure the right class of illustrations, and wh-n found, are 
willing to pay high prices for them. We can show you how to make 
the drawings that are wanted dnd bought 
© THE EXPERIENCED PAINTER as well as the novice, after a 
tew months of our ca: efully organised Course ot Instruction by Post, 
is able to convey his ideas in a manner that is commendable to 
Editors and Publishers. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


{ The Course of Instruction is fascinating and interesting. It is 
given entirely by Post, the tee charged is very moderate, and payment 
may be made by easy instalments if desired 
It enables you to earn while learning. A large number of our pupils 
earn, asa result of the lessons, more than the amount of the fee paid 
for tuition, long before they have completed the Course 


“| Being in direct and daily contact with many 
leading publishers and advertisers of the day, 
we have exceptional opportunities for placing 
students’ work where high prices are paid 


{| Put yourself on the road to success in Commercial Art by writing 
at once for our beautifully Illustrated Prospectus, free of charge 


The LONDON SKETCH SCHOOL 
(Studio 69) 69 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
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How make Saleable Drawings 


bilities of Teaching by 


—and sell them 


Last Week 
Joseph Simpson R.B.A. 


wrote: 


My DEAR DAWSON, 


For years I have been hearing 
good things about you and your Poster 
Designing Course. For years I 
was sceptical as to the possi- 


Correspondence. To- 
day | am conver- 
ted. I have 
just read 
one of 
your 


lessons and am astonished at the amount 

of practical art instruction and downright 

horse-sense you convey on your easy-to- 

read and attractive pages. I know the 

difficulties of teaching—but you, with your stimulative en- 

thusiasm, seem to have surmounted them all. Frankly, your 

lessons are “the goods,” and justify the high praise your 

students bestow upon them. | 
It would have been a boon if I had had your Course when 

I was trying to solve the beginner’s problem—How to 

saleable drawings and sell them—at the commencement 

of my career. Fortunately, you have the rising generation in 

hand—and it is fortunate in having you and your splendid 

guidance. Yours sincerely 


(Signed) JOSEPH SIMPSON 


CHAS. 
E. 
DAWSON’S 


Home-Study 
ART Course 


is not for the Average Person, 
but for those with some 
Artistic Ability, and a desire 
to increase their incomes 
Designing Posters, Covers, 
Advertisements, etc. It is for the man or 
woman who wants the best Possible Pro- 
fessional Training at the Lowest Possible 
Price with the Best Possible Results. 


Cuas. E. Dawson does notiteach so- 
called “comic” sketching, but well-paid 


dignified work that is wanted by the great advertisers, because it 
appeals to people of culture and refinement. 


The Professional Touch 


For over 16 years he has, by post, been helping beginners in all parts of the Empire 


to earn money by art work at home, and his unique experience is at the disposal of “Apple” 
readers who wish to acquire the essential professional touch and technique of designing for 
reproduction in colour and black and white. 


He is prepared to send gratis a letter of criticism and advice, and particulars of 


openings for artists, to any reader seriously interested in drawing, who sends to bim 
at the Practical Correspondence College, Led., 91 Thanet House. Strand, W.C.2, with 
stamp for return, a small specimen Girl's Head sketch. It is easier to teach beginners 
with exceptional ability, and for them a limited number of Home Study SCHOLARSHIPS 
are reserved at reduced fees, payable in instalments. 


Decorative Pictures, 


Inlaid and Coloured: 
Wood Panels and 


Mirrors 


The Rowley Gallery 
140-2 Church St. 


Kensington 


Lia 


‘POTTERY English ‘French 


THE POTTERY SHOP 


(The Walberswick Peasant Pottery Co.) 
12 HOLLAND STREET W.8 


Dutch, etc. 


FURNITURE |For Cottages, Nurseries, etc. 
a 
There will be an interesting 


“Pottery Shop” exhibit at the 
“ Daily Mail” Ideal Homes Exhibition 
at Olympia in February 
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was there to heed the inner wisdom that lived in the 
low deep voice. None was there to heed the sayings of 
the spirit, the god of the river. 

“These humans fight as they have always fought,” 
he said, “ They slay and slay and slay. For them there 
is no peace. It has always been thus. They are the 
children of pain and sorrow and death. It was revealed 
to me in the beginning that they were tocome. They are 
of the seed that came from a world of madness. A world 
that once lived out in the beyond, and that has now 
passed. They follow the law of their being, which is 
to slay.” 

Thedayspassed and the battle still lived. Thethunder 
of it still went out into the arch of the heavens. The 
lightning of it flashed and pierced. The redness of it 
was reflected terribly in the light. It lived in the dawn. 
It lived through the hours of the day. It lived through 
the twilight and into the darknes. It lived under the 
light of the stars. From moment to moment, from hour 
to hour, from day to day it lived. This battle immense 
and dread and stupendous. It was as if it had always 
lived. It was as if there had always been the flowing of 
blood in the midst of mighty, splitting tumult. As if 
there had always been carnage. The sense of time had 
gone in the raging of the battle. It was even as if it had 
always been. An eternal chaos of smoke and flame and 
thunder and redness. 

Ever were the ghosts of the slain passing forth. For 
men were falling as fall leaves in autumn when rages 
the storm. 

And one day it came that anger was upon the god of 
the river. For the days had passed and there was no 
sign of the ceasing of the battle. Myriads had fallen 
but myriads still came from out the distances. The 
land shook with their steps as they came marching. 
And anger was upon the god of the river. 

“These humans defile my banks,’’ he said. “They 
defile the clearness of my river. I have waited, but the 
signs of the ceasing of the battle come not.”’ 

And he went forth to hold counsel with other gods. 

And now it was that the gods were gathered together. 
And the god of the river spoke thus: 

“Upon the humans is a great madness,” he said. 
“They slay as they have not slain before. Hear you the 
thunder of their battling. The earth shakes.” 

“It is a sign,” said a god. 

“Yes, it is a sign,” said another. 

“I have waited through the days,” said the god of the 
river, “and the turmoil ceases not. The hosts come 
: (Continued on page 70) 
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which no or should be without. Our rapid success has 
been achieved not only for the reason that our process has 
defied all competition, but because the world knows that our 


STANDARD IS PERFECTION 


in everything we do, and that our name stands as 


GUARANTEE 


We assure the waves to last a good many months, six, 
sometimes more, ard you can wash your hair whenever 
you like, and dress it as above shown 
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THE BURLINGTON GALLERY 


15 GREEN STREET, LONDON, W4C.2 


The Directors of this Gallery have pleasure in announcing two 
Exhibitions of extreme interest. 


Febreary Sth—20ch | 
The first Exhibition in England of the work of TAKE SATO 


April 2nd—30th. Spring Exhibition of the 


SOCIETY OF AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS 
(Open 10—5 daily.) 


ELDAR GALLERY 


40 GT. MARLBCROUGH STREET, W 


Turning out of Regent St., ite Maddox St. 
Close to Oxford Circus 


The Gallery for Modern Drawings 


in line or colour 


ARTHUR GREATOREX 


Fine Art Dealer and Publisher 


Publisher of Original Etchings by 


Mortimer Menpes Percy Robertson Winifred Austin J. R. K, Duff 
Oliver Hall, R.W.S. W. Renison Albany E. Howarth Leslie Mansfield 


American Artists 


Troy Kinney J. Andre Smith Dwight C. Sturges W. A. Levy 
A choice selection of Etchings by 
Affieck Bauer Bejot Baskett Farrell Howarth 


McAlister Robins Whistier 
always on view 
MEZZOTINTS PRINTED IN COLOUR EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED 


14 GRAFTON STREET, W. 1 (One door from New Bond St.) 


Lumsden McBey Zorn, etc. 


AT THE LITTLE ART ROOMS 
8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 


A PAINTING BY FRANK BRANGWYN; SEVERAL DRAW- 
INGS BY CHARLES SHANNON AND AUGUSTUS JOHN . 


WATER COLOURS BY CHARLES CONDER; WOODCUTS 
BY MRS. RAVERAT; STURGE MOORE; MISS EDITH 
RICHARDS; Etc., Erc. 


= FURST. Telephone 7332 Gerrard 


THE CHESTER GALLERY 


2 CHESTER TERRACE, EATON SQUARE, S.W.1 


(Nearly opposite S. Micheel’s Church) 


a 


Continuous Exhibitions of Oil Paintings, 
Water Colours, Etchings, Pottery, etc. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY LTD 


148 & 149 NEW BOND STREET, W 
Established 1876 


Continual Exhibitions of the Works of Artists of Individuality and 
Distinction 


Publishers of the Etchings of FRANK BRANGWYN R.A. 
Paintings, Water-Colours, Bronze Statuettes, Etchings & Mezzotints 


Frame Making and Restoring a speciality 


EXHIBITIONS EARLY IN 1920 


“ The Black Country” Drawings by EDWARD WADSWORTH 
New Sculpture By JACOB EPSTEIN 
Paintings By J. L. HENRY 


THE SENEFELDER CLUB (including Lithographs by DEGAS, FORAIN, 
FANTIN, VUILLARD, DAUMIER, GOYA, etc.) 


J 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
Leicester Square, London 


THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


EXHIBITIONS 
ETCHINGS 
POTTERY 


OPEN DAILY - __ 10.30 to 6.0 


DURHAM HOUSE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 
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From a Drawing 
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By Joseph Simpson 


HEATHERLEY’S 


A MODERN SCHOOL for 
PAINTERS & ILLUSTRATORS 


Heatherley’s is an open School free from restriction, 

aiming at Significance, Volume and Control of Form 

and Colour, both in theory and practice, and develop- 
ing the individuality and originality of the Student. 


75 Newman Street, London, W.1. 


CHAS. BRADLEY 


(Late GEORGE SQUIRE) 


Artists Colourman 


All kinds of Framing and Mounting 
Picture Restoring a Speciality 
Passepartouts, etc 


3 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Decorated Leather 
Work for Presentation 


Gold and Silver Medallist 


Exhibitor Paris Salon and London 
Work on view Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 


MISS FE. E(LIN-CARTER 
Studio: No. 3 “Stratford Court” 
(Gees Court), Oxford Street, W 


and come. I am slow to wrath, but the banks of my 
river crumble and dissolve. You say it is a sign.” 


“Vea, a sign of the passing,” said the god of the pest 
ve 


waters who was at the council. “The humans 
come to the fullness of their madness.”’ 


And for a while the gods spoke together. 

* * * x * * * 

The mighty battle still raged around the river. Hosts 
upon hosts still came from out the distances. The battle 
grew mightier and michtier. And there came into the 
river a strange sound. But the slayers heard it not. The 
sound became a roar. But the slayers heard it not. And 
now the roar was mighty as the roar of the battle. A roar 
as of something coming from the afar. | 

Suddenly the river rose—a vast engulfing rushing 
wall of water. And the tumult of the gigantic battle was 
choked to a silence. Again the river rose. It was even 
as if the ocean were behind it. : 

Blotted out was the gigantic battle. Blotted out were 
its lightnings and its thunders. 

The rising, immense, sweeping waters reigned over all. 
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COLOUR MAGAZINE 


“The Most Fascinating Magazine in the World” 


OLOUR” MAGAZINE will interest all lovers of Art—the Art of our time, depicting 
our life and our feelings. ‘“COLOUR” has the strength and charm of artistic sequence, 
of editorial concentration upon a definite object which converts the casual purchaser 


into a regular subscriber. The hundreds of thousands who throng our Art Galleries, who are 
always in search of beautiful pictures as an inspiration, an education, or the adornment of 
their homes, should see and study ‘““COLOUR” in which are reproduced month after month 
the latest and best works of the most celebrated artists of the day. 


2/- net. Published Monthly 


Bound Volumes containing 6 monthly parts 15|- each. 


Subscription rate to any part of the World 28|- per annum 


MODERN ART 


A veritable Gallery of* every school of painting. 


Contains reproductions of work by modern 
British and Foreign Artists 


Size 12 by 10, bound in Album form 
Price 15|- net 


Postage 1/- inland; 1/6 abroad 


MODERN ART: 1919 Series 


A magnificent volume (size 124 ins. by 10 ins.) in luxurious cloth 
binding, containing forty-eight Colour Plates (many full page) tipped 
on antique toned paper, reproducing the best examples of work in 
Modern Art by British and Foreign Artists, with twenty-eight pages 
of text by Charles Marriott, the celebrated Novelist and Art 
Journalist, and “Tis’’ whose name is so well known in “Colour” 
Magazine. §|/This volume, which can never be re-published, forms a 
representative collection and guide to Modern Art. 


Price 21|- Net 


Postage and Packing Extra. 
Inland 1/-. Abroad 1/6 and upwards. 


As the Edition is limited orders should be placed at once 


Masters of MODERN ART 


1—AUGUSTUS JOHN 


Volume de Luxe containing 
Ten reproductions of the Artist’s work in colours, 
and accompanying text by Charles Marriott. 


Handsomely bound. 


5|- Per Copy 
Abroad 1/- 


Size Royal Quarto 


Postage 6d. extra. 


Masters of MODERN ART 


2—CHARLES SHANNON, A.R.A. 


A handsome work, containing 
10 coloured reproductions of this celebrated Artist 
and Introduction by ‘“Tiz”’ 


Handsome Binding. Size Royal Quarto 


7/6 Per Copy 
Postage 6d. extra. Abroad 1/- 


WAR STORY OF THE C.A.M.C.: 


1914-1915 


By Colonel J. G. ADAMI, M.D., F.R.S., A.D.M.S.. 


The early history of the Canadian Army Medical Corp. 
The Second Battle of Ypres, the introduction of Poison Gas, etc., are ably 


terrible actions fought in 1915. 
described by the writer. Bound cloth. 


An account of their experience and the series of 


Price 5|- net. 


Published by Colour Ltd., 53 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Printed for the Proprietors, The Colour Publishing Company, 53 Victoria Street, S.W.1, by The Morland Press Ltd., 190 Ebury Street, S.W.1 
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The Chenil Gallery Chelsea 


BY THE TOWN HALL, KING'S ROAD aN 
Messrs. Chenil & Co. Ltd. will publish early in 1920 
THE ETCHINGS 
AUGUSTUS JOHN 


From 1901 to 1914 


| 
The Bitiiodie: a royal quarto volume, in which every known etching 
~~ (134 in number) frequently in more than one state, — 
eer” will be illustrated, has been written by 
: MR. CAMPBELL DODGSON, C.B.E. 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings at the British 
Paintings, Drawings and Etchings 
BY AUGUSTUS E. JOHN ALWAYS ON VIEW 
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